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Luther Life Writers 


Many LUTHER LIFE readers 
probably know Psychologist John E. 
‘Crawford from having read Better 
Ways of Growing Up, of which he 
was co-author. The article beginning 
on page 12 of this issue is based on a 
chapter from his newest book Teens! 
... How to Meet Your Problems, co- 
authored with his wife. (See review 
on page 63.) Dr. Crawford is direc- 
tor of guidance in regional high 
sschool district No. 4, Deep River, 
‘Conn. 

Marjory Louise Bracher also had a 
book published recently. Dealing with 
family life, it is entitled Love Is No 
Luxury. Her husband is a pastor in 
Seattle, Wash. . . . Dr. Charles P. 
‘Cressman is a pastor in Louisville, Ky. 
Widely recognized as an authority on 
‘family life, he formerly taught sociol- 
‘ogy at Wittenberg College. 

Albert P. Stauderman is an editor 
with the ULC Board of Publication 
sand associate editor of The Lutheran. 
.. . William C. Berkemeyer is a pas- 
‘tor in Bethlehem, Pa. . . . Philip R. 
Hoh is serving the Lutheran World 
Federation in Stuttgart, Germany. 
‘Formerly he was an_ instructor in 


Bible at Muhlenberg College. 


WITTENBERG 


A college of great teaching noted for 
developing the best capabilities of its 
students and for turning out Chris- 
tian men and women who make good 
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Get on the bandwagon 

If things started popping off every- 
where the way they are out in Cali- 
fornia the standard greeting at LLA 
headquarters would become “Halle- 
lujah, Brother.” 

At the end of 1951, Cal’s executive 
committee had a look at the record. 
Here’s what they found: 


. . . 12 new leagues had been 
organized between the first of 
September and the end of No- 
vember . . . bringing the total 
number of leagues in California 
and Arizona to 50... four new 
groups are scheduled for organi- 
zation in Hawaii . . . league mem- 
bership had jumped 57 since Sep- 
tember to a total of 605. 


Altadena and Pasadena got together 
recently for a joint meeting. Surprised 
themselves by having a turnout of 48. 
. .. In Tucson, Ariz., women of the 
church serve dinner to the leaguers 
every Sunday night. . . . First English 
leaguers, Los Angeles, shared their 
gratitude at Thanksgiving by collect- 
ing canned goods for needy people. 


A big bite 


A great, big mouthful was bitten off 
by Canada’s President Walter Hack- 
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in the church 


born. recently, when he announced 
that number one plan for 1952 was 
“to organize at least 25 new inter- 
mediate groups.” He must have 
known what he was talking about. 
though, for planning and promotional 
work have already started. 

His second big mouthful was a reso- 
lution “to complete our quota to the 


Ws. Yoseph W. Preace 


Mrs. Ruth Schwartz Frease, wife of 
The Rev. Joseph W. Frease, former 
executive secretary of The Luther 
League of America, died January 9 
in Miamisburg, Ohio. 

A native of Greenville, Ohio, she 
was a music graduate of Wittenberg 
College. Married to Pastor Frease in 
1928, she served with him at First 
Church, Strassburg, Ohio, 1928-35; 
as director of youth work and secre- 
tary of the Ohio Synod, 1935-44; as 
executive secretary of The Luther 
League of America, 1945-50. Since 
July 1950 the couple have lived in 
Miamisburg, Ohio, where Pastor 
Frease is minister in First Church. 

Surviving are her husband; two 
daughters, Joan, a junior at Witten- 
berg, and Margaret, 11; and a son, 
Paul, 7. 
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300 HYMNALS were repaired by the intermediate leaguers of Trinity Church, 
‘Lebanon, Pa. as a special service project for the congregation. Planned next 
“was a series of visits to the shut-ins of the church. 


—_—_— —_——————— 


Argentine project by the end of 1952.” 

He wasn’t through either. “The 
appointment of a full-time youth 
worker,” he continued, “is being 
studied by a special committee in co- 
operation with the president of synod. 
It is our sincere hope that such an 
appointment can be made within the 
next few years.” 

After these items the rest of Can- 
ada’s plans for 1952 sound like child’s 
play: 

1) Emphasis on daily Bible read- 

ing. 

2) Development 

stewardship. 

3) Promote LLA caravaning. 

The amazing thing about this pro- 
gram is that President Hackborn and 
Mhis cohorts will probably accomplish 
‘it. 


of Christian 
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Fire rages on the plains 


A big fire’s burning in the Midwest 
Luther League. Carefully feeding the 
enthusiasm of leaguers is President 
Dean Sudman. His aim is to make 
enough fire and smoke to “make the 
rest of the country sit up and take 
notice” of the Midwest League. It 
looks as though he'll succeed. 


Drastic reorganization of the league 
is under way. Districts have been or- 
ganized to further synodical programs, 
help local leagues. Eight district ral- 
lies held in the fall brought out 600 
leaguers. Big Chief Sudman attended 
seven of these, with another member 
of the executive committee appearing 
at the eighth. 


Added fuel for the fire is revision 
of the Midwest constitution... a 
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carefully planned program of caravan- 
ing within the synod by synodical 
leaguers . . . publishing of a song book 
of fun and religious songs compiled 
by Past President Alex Wacker. 

Unique way of raising apportion- 
ment is being carried on at Ridgley, 
with leaguers filling barrel banks with 
free-will offerings. Another project of 
Ridgley-ites: Putting into practice the 
parable of the talents. Leaguers have 
received a dollar apiece from the 
treasury. At year’s end they will bring 
back the dollar plus dividends to help 
remodel the church. 


Move mountains 

If there were mountains in Ne- 
braska they might easily take a cou- 
ple of hops this coming year because 
of Luther League activities. 

First big highlight of 1952, held in 
January, was a conference-workshop 
of league presidents. Big push for 
February, according to President 
Neva White, was an extensive evan- 
gelism program. In the spring a com- 
bined Midwest-Nebraska series of ral- 
lies is planned. 


Long range plans of the Nebraska 
Synod include a two-year missionary 
project of financing five  carrells 
(study booths) for the new library 
being built at Central Seminary, a 
caravaning program using both LLA 
and Nebraska caravaners, and a revi- 
sion of the synodical league consti- 
tution. 


Nebraska leagues report 

Hooper groups staged hay-rack ride 
in fall with campfire devotional... . 
St. Luke’s, Omaha, did likewise in 
senior group, had horseback riding 
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for intermediates. . . . Fremont kids 
are reveling in re-opened youth center 
where leaguers can play ping-pong, 
darts, shuffleboard, etc. and _ stuff 
themselves with banana splits on 
down to chili on Sunday afternoon. 


Luther Memorial, Omaha, had a 
news stand party with double pur- 
pose—fun and gathering papers to 
help meet apportionments. . . . West 
Point intermediates sold Christmas 
cards to help purchase post card size 
mimeograph machine for church and 
to pay apportionment. Other Yule- 
tide activities in West Point included 
parties for both leagues, a family 
night with a Christmas play and re- 
freshments, combined devotional 
meeting and caroling. Intermediates 
gave presents to two needy families 
instead of exchanging remembrances. 
Seniors gave a foreign Christmas 
party. 


Financial report 


ULC Luther leaguers could not do 
much bragging about the way they 
supported the youth program of their 
church in 1951. When the end of the 
year rolled around only 15 state and 
synodical groups had paid their ap- 
portionment to LLA in full. Five 
leagues had not contributed one cent 
toward churchwide activity. 


Red ink, however, was not so pre- 
dominant on the ledger that listed 
gifts to the Hawaiian missionary proj- 
ect. A total of 24 leagues paid their 
quotas in full. Nineteen of these 24 
went over the top enough to offset the 
leagues that did not reach their goals. 
Only three groups made no contribu- 
tion. 


Statistics are as follows: 
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MEGIITORMION celts cele ale ay 
(Celgyeta (st eka iene Samora 


Central Pennsylvania 


Columbia District .... 
WonMechicut).. .. ame. 
WeintC tole. Sneera ue ete 
Georgia-Alabama ... 
TITIAN Stes iekaeiaca. crsnaks: ose 
ING Gln Claneurtn seat ee 
BOW Coieetewia sachs ce cctans 
RCINSCSHiM rao tackk setae 
Kentucky-Tennessee .... 
‘NCTM YAKe) ne Weceatrae Mcnnararer 
iNatiel ifs Kel nets tue Soha as 
VW CShan ie he ee en es 
Ministerium of Penna. .. 
WAINMESOTG: 4 /eorerens = oe ous 
BENAISSISSID Pl saieidecste'v css 
INMONTOMNOL oc. ss se ee 
Ne DLOSKG enn 
‘New Jersey ........ 
INEWr NOnK? ae os ss 
North Carolina ..... 
INGOVOR SCOR emcsca er 
@OhiGrr eee are alere 
Pacific Northwest ... 
PitfsbOrg hte jesate course 
Rocky Mountain ..... 
South Carolina ..... 
TEX AS se searan is goes oes 
- NAIC Tine cers Rees ace cicenes 
Western Canada ..... 
West Virginia ...... 
MMISCOMSIM: Slee he Ae caas 
Sojctelie) be ey paces eee 


* $300.00 paid for 
+$ 16.25 paid for 
+$ 30.50 paid for 
# $270.00 paid for 
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APPORTIONMENT 
1951 
Quota Paid 
$ 438.00(9) $438.00 
964.00 625.00* 
1200.00(6) 1470.40 
91.00 (2) 91.00 


107.00 (1) 107.00 
196.00 145.957 
1132.00 1022.95 
454.00(11) 454.00 
542.00(15) © 542.00 


260.00 128.00 
254.00(12) 254.00 
728.00 471.304 
276.00 (3) 276.00 
801.00 765.00 
3339.00 2953-70 
641.00 200.00 
19.00 17.50 
24.00 


503.00 (8) 503.00 

430.00(14) | 700.00# 
1938.00 598.00 
1811.00(4) 1811.00 

126.00 (5) 150.00 
2114.00 1277.36 


149.00 

1269.00 419.3] 
81.00 

1088.00(7) 1088.00 
351.00 110.17 
798.00(10) 798.00 
489.00 

181.00(13) 181.00 
480.00 245.56 


$17843.26 


1950 apportionment included 
1950 apportionment included 
1950 apportionment included 
1950 apportionment included 


HAWAII 
1949-1951 
Quota Paid 
$830.00(9) $1189.71 
995.00 (4) 1000.60 
1810.00 1760.23 
135.00 (15) 135.00 
215.00 116.55 
160.00 (11) 160.00 
335.00 112.16 
975.00 (1) 1299.25 
900.00 (13) 914.70 
685.00 (10) 685.00 
190.00 (21) 204.62 
285.00 (12) 285.00 
1330.00 1224.01 
150.00 (5) 222.00 
750.00 (24) 752.80 
3350.00(17) 3414.27 

575.00 482.90 | 
40.00 (2) 72.94 
25.00 

495.00 (16) 499.11 

735.00 (18) 751.35 

1600.00 (19) 1879.70 

2100.00 (3) 2166.51 

150.00 

1900.00 (6) 2137.07 
105.00 (22) 105.00 

1835.00 1181.99 

100.00 

1475.00 (20) 1521.06 

315.00 (7) 347.15 

720.00 (23) 745.38 

750.00 518.09 

210.00 (8) 213.92 

575.00 (14) 618.12 

1332.30 
$28048.49 
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BABY-SITTING techniques are demon- 
strated by Ray Holmquist of Salem, Ore. 
(See cover picture.) 


Story behind cover pix 


Pastor George Holmquist was at 
his desk studying a list of names as 
the twins came into the room. 

“Hi, Dad, what’s causing the wrin- 
kles on your noble brow on such a 
grand day?” asked Ray. 

“Couples—and their offspring,” an- 
swered the pastor. 

“That's what makes the world go 
‘round, isn’t it?” cheerfully com- 
mented Ruth. 

“Yes, and my head, too, right now. 
I wonder—” the pastor said. “Ruth, 
Ray, what would you think about my 
suggesting that our leaguers do some 
baby-sitting ‘for free’ for our couples 
group? That way more couples would 
feel free to come to the meetings 
every time. Then, too, the leaguers 
will have an opportunity to do a real 
service for their church.” 

“Oh, that would be fun!” exclaimed 
Ruth, “I know the girls will love to 
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do it. But, boys! They can’t baby- 
sit.” 

“That’s what you think! We can 
just as well as girls,” Ray defended 
himself. “We can take care of Chris 
and other little boys. And they'll like 
us, too.” 


And so—at the next meeting of the 
Luther League the “baby-sitters for 
free” was organized in Faith Lutheran 
mission, Salem, Ore. 

Now when the Couples Club meets, 
any parents wanting a baby-sitter for 
the evening calls the parsonage and 
the leaguers are notified where they 
are to go for the evening. 


Six new leagues 

Charters have been issued to six 
new leagues by the Ohio LL since its 
_ convention in October. New groups 
are: Intermediate and senior, First, 
Bellefontaine; St. John’s, Covington; 
‘St. John’s, Sulphur Springs, Crawford 
County; Hilltop, Columbus; Martin 
Luther, Toledo; intermediate at Trin- 
ity, Akron. 

Toledo Federation executive com- 
mittee tries to make it worthwhile 
for local Jeague leaders to attend each 
of its meetings. In June the group 
learned how to conduct an evangel- 
ism program. In August the LLA 
convention was discussed. In Septem- 
ber, film strips that would be useful 
at local league sessions were shown. 
In addition, the federation president 
writes local prexies, advisers, and pas- 
tors monthly to tell them of the latest 
LL developments. 

Letters and gifts are sent regularly 
by the post-hi league at St. Luke’s, 
Toledo, to service men from the con- 
gregation. 
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Convention at Christmas 

Christmas holidays are seldom 
thought of as the time for a synodical 
LL convention. But the Rocky Moun- 
tain League tried the idea, December 
28-29, at Denver, Colorado. It 
worked. 


Purpose was to keep LL enthusiasm 
high all year long. A summer camp 
gets the fall program of the Rocky 
Mountainites into full swing. The 
Christmas sessions gave the needed 
shot-in-the-arm to keep activity at top 
pace. 

High points of the meeting were 
the acceptance of a new league from 
Boulder into membership and_ the 
conducting of workshops on ways to 
make youth meetings interesting. Del- 
egates came from Colorado Springs, 
Denver, Canon City, and Boulder, 
Colorado; and Albuquerque, N. M. 


Visit 75 homes 

Seventy-five homes and six hos- 
pitals and institutions were visited by 
members of St. John’s, Rochester, 
N. Y., December 23. In each home a 
small Christmas gift from the LL was 
left. 

In order to spread all this Christ- 
mas cheer, Luther leaguers went to 
Sunday school that morning with their 
lunches in paper bags. After a quick 
snack after church, they began tour- 
ing the hospitals and institutions to 
sing carols. Late in the afternoon, 
they returned to the church, where 
supper had been prepared. 

Parents and older friends then 
joined the leaguers and eight groups 
were formed to visit the 75 homes of 
shut-ins and elderly members, Mrs. 
Roy Sharp, adviser to the senior 
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league, and her husband planned the 
extensive itinerary. 


The searchlight swings 


NortH Caro.uina: Financial wor- 
ries prodded Beth-Eden League, 
Newton, to take a forward step in 
stewardship. Members decided to try 
a system in which they would make 
pledges to the LL budget and then 
contribute in offering envelopes. 
Treasurer Barbara Moretz reports that 
finances are no Inoger a major prob- 
lem. . . . St. Andrew’s League, Hick- 
ory, recently had a lot of fun repair- 
ing the Common Service Books used 
by the congregation. . . . Alamance 
youth held a series of three meetings 
dealing with vocations. At each a film 
was shown. The first was on voca- 
tional guidance in general. The sec- 
ond concentrated on the diaconate. 
The last pointed to the opportunity 
for boys to enter the ministry. 

Nesraska: The junior choir of St. 
John’s Church, Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
presented such an unusual Christmas 
program at the Joslyn Art Museum, 
Omaha, on December 9 that they 
were asked to return and repeat it on 
December 23. 


Leaguers deluge Columbia 


Dreary, drizzly weather failed to 
dampen the spirits of over 1,600 
young people who descended upon 
Columbia, S. C., for a state-wide Lu- 
theran youth rally, Oct. 21. They 
filled every available chair in the 
YWCA auditorium, stood up around 
the walls, and flowed over into St. 
Paul’s Church across the street. 

The Rev. Henry E. Horn, Augusta, 
Ga., led the group in a hymnspiration 
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period that opened the rally at 4:30 
P. M. Young people of Ascension, 
Columbia, presented an original dra- 
matic skit—“A Light Unto My Path.” 
This featured a spot-lighted five-foot 
open Bible with the shadow of a cross 
falling across its pages, then the 
shadow of a young girl first reading, 
then meditating, then praying. 

Cooperating Columbia policemen 
blocked off the street between St. 
Paul’s and the YWCA. It was filled 
with young people as they crossed to 
St. Paul’s parish building for a picnic 
supper between sessions. Members of 
St. Paul’s young married couples’ class 
took the lunches brought by the young 
people and distributed them upon 
over 1,600 plates. 


Publicity pays 

The publicity committee for the 
rally sought to let every Lutheran 
young person in S. C. know of the 
rally. Weekly letters on the progress 
of plans went to all synodical pastors, 
S. S. superintendents, league presi- 
dents, and league advisers. These 
began five weeks before the date, with 
each succeeding letter containing ad- 
ditional information. 


Posters were printed and sent to all 
congregations for bulletin board dis- 
play. Sixteen thousand bulletin in- 
serts were distributed through congre- 
gations on the Sunday prior to the 
rally. . 

Leading newspapers in the state 
carried pictures and stories for three 
days before the rally. Two radio sta- 
tions plugged it free of charge. 

“This is the first time I’ve received 
a letter of thanks for promoting some- 


(Continued on page 42) 
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One-Way Road To Disaster 


By Leslie Conrad, Jr. 


UMT 


Take another look at those three 
_ letters of the alphabet! They stand 

for Universal Military Training. 

Those three letters could become 

the most often read, the most often 
talked about combination of letters in 
the alphabet, UNLESS the American 
public persuades its Congressmen and 
Senators in Washington to vote 
against them. A decision will be 
reached during the present session of 
Congress. 

The bill should not be confused 
~ with the Selective Service Act which 
provides fighting men for our armed 
_ forces during the present international 

crisis. UMT is aimed at the future. 
It would turn every young man into 
a soldier and turn the United States 
into a garrison state, whether there is 
threat of war or not. It is a bullet 
aimed straight at the heart of Amer- 
ica’s civilian philosophy of life. 


ACCORDING TO THE PRESENT BILL 
before Congress, every young fellow 
would start to receive military train- 
ing shortly after he became 18 years 
of age. He would not be deferred for 
any reason other than mental or phys- 
ical deficiencies. There would be no 
occupational exemptions. Upon com- 
pleting six months of training, he 
would then serve seven and a half 
years as a reservist. 
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UMT is peacetime conscription— 
nothing less. It is the type of peace- 
time conscription that brought misery 
to Germany and Italy and France. 

‘It was Adolph Hitler who said, 
“We stand for compulsory military 
service for every man. If a state is 
not worth that, then away with it!” 
Military conscription certainly “did 
away with the German state during 
the last decade. And it also did away 
with many of the freedoms and moral 
values that the majority of Americans 
believe in at present. : 

It was Benito Mussolini who 
claimed that universal military train- 
ing would give the youth of Italy the 
stamp of nobility. You recall wha 
happened. 

How true are the words: “Histor - 
teaches us that history teaches us 
nothing!” ; 


THE MILITARY LEADERS of the U.S. 
—with a few exceptions—are fighting 
madly for UMT. They have made all 
sorts of promises about the good it 
will do the nation. But practically 
every single promise has been nothing 
more than first-class propaganda. 

It has been claimed that UMT will 
save lives and money, and will save 
time in getting armies into action 
overseas if a third world war were to 
break out. The claims are false! 

UMT will not save lives. UMT will 
not save money. UMT will not save 
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time in getting armies into action 
overseas if war breaks out. (The one 
thing it will do is increase the power 
of the brass hats over American life.) 

If you have .any doubts, look at the 
record. 


1. Would UMT help to reduce 


casualties in case of a future war? 


The UMT Commission says that 
military training would provide young 
men with a _ better-than-average 
chance to survive in battle. It will 
not! 

Official army studies, as the Infan- 
try Journal reported in September, 
1949, show that there is nothing in 
the claim that trained soldiers have 
less chance of getting hit than un- 
trained soldiers. The greatest num- 
ber of casualties, says this professional 
magazine, are caused by fragments 
from high explosive shells which, like 
atomic bombs, do not discriminate 
between trained and untrained men. 


2. Would UMT save time in get- 
ting armies into action overseas if a 
third world war were to break out? 


Even the military admits that all 
men would have to be re-trained 
when they were re-called for service. 
What point is there, then, in sending 
lads off for six months to a UMT 
camp and keeping them in the re- 
serves for seven and a half years 
more? They would have to be re- 
trained anyway. 


3. Would UMT save money for the 
nation? 


UMT, as proposed by the bill be- 
fore Congress, would cost $4,187,- 
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983,600 the first year and $2,158,- 
746,200 every year thereafter, provid- 
ing “prices don’t go up.” 

This expenditure each year would 
be in addition to the regular expendi- 
tures for the armed forces. There is 
no proposed plan for cutting down 
the size of the standing armed forces. 
If anything, UMT would increase the 
personnel of the armed forces. 


Under the proposed plan, there 
would be one trainer for every two 
trainees. In our public schools, there 
is one teacher for about every 35 
pupils. But in UMT there would be 
one “teacher” for every two pupils. 


Maybe you didn’t stop long enough 
to get a good look at those proposed 
“expenditure figures” in the first par- 
agraph of this section. In the first two 
years of proposed UMT, the cost 
would amount to more than the total 
evaluation of all the church property 
in the United States. 


On the other hand, during the same 
two years, the entire world, including 
the United States, would spend $162 
million for all activities of our best 
hope for peace—the United Nations. 

Thirty-nine times as much put into 
six months’ drill with a rifle for our 
18-year-old lads as we, and all other 
nations with us, would put into the 
United Nations. It does not make 
sense! 


4. Will it improve the morals of 
young men? 


“Some advocates of universal mili- 
tary training,” says Dr. Robert M. 
Hutchins, one of the leading educa- 
tors of our nation, “have argued that 
it is a great thing for the young: It 
teaches them patriotism, teamwork, 
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and even morality. I imagine that if 
you took a flock of juvenile delin- 
quents and put them in the army, it 
might do them good, though they 
might be hard on the army. 

“I was in the army,” continues Dr. 
Hutchins, “from the age of 18 to the 
age of 20 and cannot recommend it as 
a school of responsible citizenship. I 
came out lazier and more negligent 
than when I went in. In addition, I 
acquired a large vocabulary of im- 
proper words. 

“I think it stands to reason,” he 
concludes, “that, though free and in- 
dependent citizens make the best 

army, the army is not the best place 
to make free and independent citi- 
~zens. The place for that is the edu- 
cational system. If the system is not 
doing its job, let us reform it. Let us 
-not delude ourselves into thinking 
that universal military training can do 
what the educational system ought to 
do.” 

The facts are that in our peacetime 
army the venereal disease rate was 37 
times above that of the similar age- 

groups in colleges. 


THe UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH, 
through its Board of Social Missions, 
has expressed uncompromising oppo- 

sition to UMT. It has called for a 
vigorous campaign to bring about its 
defeat. 
| The 1200-word statement, which 
was issued in December, states that 
its opposition is based on the follow- 
ing reasons: 
a) That it will not contribute 
to the real defense of our country. 
b) That the exorbitant cost 
, could better be used for other 
means of national defense. 
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c) That it is contrary to the 
best interests of democracy. 
(These are sound reasons that you 

may wisely use in your own personal 
campaign against UMT.) 


What YOU can do 


1. Get all the facts about UMT. 
These should convince you that UMT 
must be defeated. Then, in bull ses- 
sions, point up the dangers of this 
proposal.. Give the facts to your par- 
ents and urge them to use their ener- 
gies in opposing ‘the bill. 

2. Write to the chairman of the 
House Armed Services Committee, 
the Honorable Carl Vinson, House 
Office Building, Washington 25, D. C., 
and to the chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee, the Hon- 
orable Richard B. Russell, Senate Of- 
fice Building, Washington 25, D. C.. 
Tell them that you don’t like the idea 
of UMT, and tell them why. 

83. Write to the congressman from 
your district, and to the two senators 
from your state. It won't be out of 
order to address a letter of opposition 
to the president of the United States. 
It won’t change his mind, but it will 
let him know that you are not of “his” 
mind! 

4. Write letters to the editors of 
daily and weekly newspapers in your 
area. 

The words of Senator Ed Johnson 
of Colorado bear repeating: “Con- 
scription makes a mockery of pre- 
paredness. It is an opiate for a nery- 
ous nation and an illusion of military 
might which, if adopted by Congress, 
must take the United States down the 
one-way road to disaster.” 

We CAN put a stop to this UMT 
threat! Get in and start pitchin’. 


Eleven 


that you were more like others 

and not so different? Or have 
you been feeling that you face special 
problems that nobody else ever had to 
meet? If so, you may be wondering 
if there is any hope for you... . 

For not only does that kind of 
thinking load you down with a gloomy 
kind of despair. It also hampers you 
from reaching out for the help you 
need. That is an unhealthy combina- 
tion in any case. 

There was Jim, for example. His 
squattier chums frequently kidded him 
about being so tall, though they really 
admired his super stride and stretch 
in any game. But different-feeling Jim 
daily wished he were a head shorter. 

“Tm so tall,” he said, “that I look 
much too old for my grade in school. 
My pants never seem to be the right 
length for my legs.” 

He tried to appear shorter by 
standing slumped and sitting humped. 
His shoulders drooped most of the 
time, and his neck juked forward. The 
boy’s general posture was so poor 
some people thought he was not only 
puny but perhaps a bit dull, too. 


San sane been wishing lately 


JANE WAS ANOTHER teen who said 


Twelve 


NOT 


Like Peas in a Pod 


By John and Dorathea Crawford 


she felt “miserably different and 
queer.” She really was an attractive 
girl—or would have been, with a little 
better grooming and attention to her 
clothes. When she was 10, her mother 
had died, leaving Jane quite shocked. 
An aunt had stepped into the gap and 
had been doing a good job as second 
mother to Jane, so the girl had grown 
out of the darkest of her moody feel- 
ings. But she still felt too different in 
not having her own mother alive with 
her. 

“T know she would have understood 
me better,” Jane insisted, “I wish she 
were here now.” 

By 15, the girl had dropped several 
companions because “they have moth- 
ers who somehow make me feel sad 
all over again.” With fewer chums 
left, Jane felt not only different in 
that way, too, but lonely also. One 
day when she was talking about these 
problems, she added that “feeling so 
different seems much harder to bear 
than feeling lonely—and that certainly 
is not easy to bear for me.” She surely 
seemed unhappy. 

Mid-teens usually are very sensitive 
and react badly to feelings of being- 
too-different. Many girls and boys ex- 
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press it at times in blunt words. Wit’ 
ears alert you can catch, hints of such 
deeper troubles in almost any high 
school crowd: 


“My looks are so dumb—wish 
| was dead,” said one girl. 

“I'm so clumsy and fat, and my 
hands and feet are all too big; 
what chance do | have? . . .” 

“| hate people who kid me. | 
know I’m different and that makes 
me feel awful enough without 
anybody adding to it by ribbing 
me fo s8! 


One Sixteen’s feelings of differences 
had become especially intense. She 
was the only sister of five brothers. 
In some ways her life in the family 
had been rather pleasant. Yet she had 


The material in this article is based on a 
chapter in TEENS! . . . HOW TO MEET 
YOUR PROBLEMS by John and Dorathea 
Crawford, published November 1951 by 
National Board Young Women’s Christian 


Association of the United States of Amer- 


ica—all rights reserved. $3.00. Published 
by Women's Press, New York 22, N. Y. 
(See review on page 63.) 
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developed a deep feeling that she was 
much too different sexually. Perhaps 
it was because she secretly wished she 
were a boy and as free as boys seemed 
to be to do almost anything they de- 
sired. Whatever the reason, she 
strongly resented being a girl. “Boys 
get a much better break in life, why 
couldn’t I have been a boy?” 

She used to wear her brothers’ 
clothes, and she copied their boyish 
behavior every time she could get 
away with it, until she was quite a 
tomboy. It took her a long time to 
grow up out of these attitudes, but 
she did manage to do it. 

There are many other Janes and 
Jims who have spells of feeling-too- 
different about their personal prob- 
lems and troubles. Feeling too dif- 
ferent in any way can be very disturb- 
ing to a sensitive young person. That 
is the biggest reason why so many 
Teens strive to dress and behave just 
like their companions. They hope to 
gain a sturdier sense of security by 
appearing more alike than different, 
using the same expressions, going the 
same places at the same time. .. . To 
some degree it seems to work, too! 


Thirteen 


FEELING TOO DIFFERENT can be- 
come a kind of habit. If you feel that 
way very long, you tend toward what 
psychologists call an attitude of in- 
feriority. A boy or girl much troubled 
by such an attitude may show it in 
several of the following symptoms. 
Test yourself on this list. If your an- 
swer is YES to either or both ques- 
tions under a main point, check mark 
the box for that point: 

L] Marked sensitiveness to criticism 
Do you fear any situation that 
may not favor you? 
Do you often try to prove you 
are “right”? 
(_] Tendency to take everything per- 
sonally 
Do you apply all criticism di- 
rectly to yourself? 
Do you think others often gos- 
sip about you? 
[] Strong desire to be alone 
Do you often avoid meeting 
‘people you might like? 
Do you often shun pleasant 
parties? 
[_] Great response to flattery 
Do you like a lot of applause 
or fanfare? 
Do you grab chances to brag? 
L] Poor sportsmanship 
Do you like to play only when 
you probably will win? 
Do you play mostly “in dead 
earnest’? 
[] Tendency to criticize others fre- 
quently 
Do you often find fault with 
others? 
Do you like to hear others crit- 
icized? 
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The more points you checked, the 
more likely that you are troubled by 
an attitude of inferiority at least part 
of the time. 


How Boys AND GIRLS come to feel 
inferior would fill a large book. Most 
of the causes date back to your child- 
hood years when you began to notice 
how different you were from every 
one else. Some differences you no- 
ticed may have disturbed you quite a 
bit, partly because you coupled them 
in your mind with situations or events 
that you did not like. 


Suppose, for example, that you felt 
slighted back there because you were 
not treated as well as you thought 
you deserved. Then the otherwise ac- 
ceptable differences (such as being a 
boy or a girl) might have become 
closely associated with your feelings 
of not-being-loved-enough, until now 
you may hardly be able to separate 
the two in your thinking. They could 
become so strongly linked that simply 
being the sex you are might seem to 
you the basis for most of your trou- 
blesseures 

Take the case of the boy who is 
not as big and strong as most boys his 
age. As long as he feels that he is 
really loved and valued anyway, he 
may live quite unconcerned that he 
is weak or puny. But let the same 
boy feel that nobody loves him, no- 
body cares what happens to him. He 
might develop a deeper feeling that 
he is a miserable weakling—and that 
because he is so weak and sissy, no 
one loves him. That is an example of 
how an attitude of inferiority can 
color all the rest of living. The deeper 
attitude over-sensitizes you to nearly 
everything. 
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When you feel very “down” like 
that, slight remarks that never were 
meant to hurt you can distress you 
greatly and add to your sense of be- 
ing-hardly-any-good-at-all. You are 
likely to take to heart every little 
glance and word. Because you secretly 
feel so unsafe, you tend to build all 
kinds of defenses against a world you 
believe is dangerously opposed to you. 
Everything seems discomforting. 

Teens—both boys and_ girls—occa- 
sionally become troubled by feelings 
of not being as well developed (or as 
well behaved) sexually as they think 
they should be. One fair-skinned Fif- 
teen confided that he felt very in- 
ferior sexually because the peach-fuzz 
on his chin had thus far refused to de- 
velop into as heavy a beard as his 
father’s. 

And there was Susan who at 16 still 
felt “too queer for comfort” about the 
special changes in her body’s form 
and function that had started about 
11; she said that if several of the days 
in each month would drop completely 
out of her calendar, it would not 
make her mad. 

Sometimes a really nice girl or boy 
worries far too much over personal 
behavior that leaves that Teen feel- 
ing “wickedly different.” This feeling 
often arises in connection with erotic 
day dreaming or self-indulgent sex 
play. In some situations these things 
may not be wholesome, but they 
would rarely be greatly harmful. Their 
worst results usually stem from the 
dark sense of anxiety and guilt that 
so frequently accompanies or follows 
them. Certainly that part is not good. 

The girl or boy who feels seriously 
burdened with such feeling, needs two 
things: More interesting activities than 
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morbid daydreaming about sex mat- 
ters — especially more fun with a 
healthy group—and an_ informative 
chat with a trusted older person on 
whatever problems may be involved. 

Many girls are particularly touchy 
about being not quite as nice looking 
as they would like to be. This feeling 
often rises out of glamour-and-slush 
magazines that convince the Teens 
who read them that they just cannot 
live a day longer unless they have the 
very latest kind of come-hither clothes, 
perfume, and hair style! 

While boys are not quite as open to 
the same kinds of high pressure non- 
sense that some girls fall for, there 
still are boys who feel much-too-dif- 
ferent from their chums in_ looks, 
clothes, spending money, — school 
grades, and so on. They do not like 
to admit it openly, but boys, too, are 
sensitive to hurtful comparisons. 

In some instances, feelings of in- 
feriority might seem to rise within you 
suddenly. Closer examination would 
usually reveal a gradual drift, for days 
or eyen weeks, toward the attitude 
that you are too different. It can be- 
come a habit to feel that way about 
yourself, But like any other habit, it 
will respond to steady effort in the 
right direction. Any habit can be re- 
educated. 


FRANKLY TALKING the problem over 
with someone who will listen carefully 
and not pop advice at every pause in 
your story always helps considerably. 

Talking to a person who really 
values you will encourage your own 
self-confidence and sense of personal 
worth. Here are several pointers along 
the way to healthier self-acceptance. 
You might use them as a basis for 
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discussing the trouble with your lis- 
tener-friend: 

1. You should recognize the sig- 
nals of feeling-too-different. Though 
such feelings never are hopeless, the 
earlier you catch them the sooner you 
can clear them. They are seldom com- 
pletely open to “plain logic,” but other 
Teens success in meeting such trou- 
bles will give you courage to meet 
yours, too. 

2. Carefully list the good ways 
you are LIKE other people. Write 
down these points, make the list as 
complete as you can. This will help 
you realize that you are not quite as 
“different” as perhaps you imagined. 

3. Now list whatever points about 
yourself seem BETTER than those of 
other people your age. Everyone has 
such points, at least one or two, so 
this is not bragging. Do you run 
swifter, sing better, write clearer, 
hammer a_nail straighter, or what? 
Counting up your better points will 
do you no harm. 

4. Note your weak points too. 
Everybody has a few of them also. 
Face yours honestly, and they will 
not trouble you secretly nearly as 
much as before. Suppose, for exam- 
ple, that you are not tops in looks, 
or that you are not super-bright in 
school. Admitting such differences to 
yourself will at least keep you from 
tripping over them emotionally so 
often. 

5. Tackle the difficulty in healthy 
ways. Being more considerate of the 
feelings of others may help. Big-shot 
behavior has nothing in its favor, in 
any circle. Joining in the fun and 
enjoying group activities as a member 
of the crowd has a million things in 
its favor, anytime and anywhere. Get 
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wise help if you really feel trapped 
by the problem. 


6. Believe in something far bigger 
than yourself. It is a wonderfully en- 
couraging thought to remember that 
God not only created you, but he 
always values you and counts you as 
his own, whatever your peculiarities. 
To him, everyone is a special person, 
not just a pea in a pod. 

7. Keep going. Because you are 
quite human, you will slip back once 
in a while into old habits and ways 
and ideas. For that reason, long 
built-up feelings of not-being-good- 
enough may not clear up perfectly in 
just a day or a week. But they will 
clear up. Just keep going! 


SERVICE SUGGESTIONS 


St. Paul left us many pertinent tips on 
how to be happily different in healthy 
ways. Read Chapter 12 of his special 
letter to the Romans—and especially verse 
6. Then re-read the whole chapter, to 
capture Paul’s great insight. 

Take time to think carefully about the 
marvelous human differences that make 
us individual personalities. For a starter, 
read I Corinthians 15, verses 39, 40, and 
41. How do these very-old-yet-very-up- 
to-date ideas match with your own, on 
problems of differentness. 

For a closing thought: Surely our 
Heavenly Father never intended us to be 
exactly alike. But only the infinite mind 
of God could devise so many patterns of 
development, each one .capable of matur- 
ing toward its own perfections. 

Some hymns that will leave you think- 
ing in healthier ways about your own 
“differences” : 

“He Leadeth Me” 

“Love Divine, All Love Excelling.” 

“Brightest and Best of the Sons of the 

Morning.” 
“I Heard the Voice of Jesus Say.” 
“Where Cross the Crowded Ways.” 
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Young Adult Topic 


Lutherans CAN Get Together 


RITICS sometime complain 
C that “Lutherans can’t get to- 

gether on anything.” Exhibit A 
used to be a street intersection in 
Syracuse, N. Y., where three of the 
four corners were occupied by rival 
Lutheran churches. When another 
Syracuse church once wanted to relo- 
, cate, a real estate man called the pas- 
tor. 

“Tye got just the place for you,” 
he reported. “It’s a fine corner for 
Lutherans.” 

It turned out to be the fourth cor- 
ner at that intersection! 


A FEW YEARS AGO, however, some- 
thing happened in Syracuse that is 
typical of Lutheran attitudes today. 
Two of the churches merged and no 
longer does that street corner stand as 
an accusation. Lutherans can get to- 
gether! We're proving it every day. 

There’s still plenty of disunity. We 
have Missouri churches, Augustana 
churches, ELC, ALC, ULC, and a 
host of smaller groups. But Lutherans 
once achieved a merger which rates 
among the most important made by 
any Protestant group in this land. It 
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By Albert P. Stauderman 


happened in 1918. Its result was the 
formation of The United Lutheran 
Church in America. 

Delegates who gathered in New 
York in November, 1918, represented 
three major Lutheran bodies: General 
Council, General Synod, and United 
Synod of the South. They were all 
men—women weren't permitted to be 
delegates to church conventions in 
those primitive days. They took de- 
cisive and_ historic actions which 
brought together 33 separate synods 
and created a powerful, united church. 

Lutherans had been on these shores 
almost 300 years before such a merger 
became possible. Among the earliest 
settlers in America were Lutherans 
who banded into small groups of tiny 
congregations, called synods (from the 
Greek, the word means “with har- 
mony —people who can get along to- 
gether). 

Some synods were local, others coy- 
ered a wide area. At one time there 
were literally hundreds of them, each 
making its own rules and keeping 
pretty much to itself. 

Easier transportation and the nat- 
ural American tendency toward big- 
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ness influenced the church, too. Some 
synods developed into large organiza- 
tions, with greater strength and in- 
fluence than their smaller neighbors. 
They were able to establish more mis- 
sion congregations, support colleges 
and other institutions, and promote 
their work vigorously. Other synods 
accomplished these things by banding 
together in such loosely-connected 
unions as the General Council, Gen- 
eral Synod, United Synod of the 
South, or the Synodical Conference. 
Loyalties to these groups were never 
very strong, and a synod might change 
over from one to the other quite eas- 
ily. Congregations also took lightly 
their synodical ties, and withdrew or 
switched quite frequently. 

Steps toward unity began as early 
as 1877, when there was a Free Con- 
ference at which the reality of Lu- 
theran relationships was first recog- 
nized. Other such meetings took place 
in 1898, 1902 and 1904. Lutherans of 
dozens of scattered and competing 
synods began to see the value of 
working together, since the basis of 
their faith and their aims were iden- 
tical. 


It took a war to bring about the 
climax needed for actual merger—a 
war and a 400th anniversary. 


In World War I people began to 
realize that Lutheran boys in uniform, 
no matter what synod they belonged 
to, were still Lutheran boys. To care 
for them, nearly all Lutheran groups 
in America united in forming the Na- 
tional Lutheran Commission for Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Welfare. This co- 
operative group provided camp pas- 
tors, literature, and chaplains’ sup- 
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plies. Out of it, in 1918, grew the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council, which is now 
the leading agency for almost all Lu- 
therans in America. It proved con- 
clusively that Lutherans of slightly 
different shades of opinion could work 
together happily and successfully. It 
rendered easy and natural the forma- 
tion of a United Lutheran Church. 

The 400th Anniversary of the Ref- 
ormation in 1917 was also an inter- 
synodical affair. For eight years a 
committee labored to make the cele- 
bration an event of national interest. 
In their meetings together, they also 
explored the possibility of a merger 
of their church bodies to continue 
such effective work. 

The merging of the three major 
groups was still not possible at the 
time of the anniversary celebration. 
Dr. J. A. Singmaster, president of the 
General Synod, said in 1917 that “the 
noblest memorial of the 400th anni- 
versary would be the merging of the 
three general bodies represented.” But 
it took another 18 months. before it 
came to pass! 

Agreement on doctrine, forms of 
church government, duties of general 
boards and agencies, institutional poli- 
cies, mergers of overlapping district 
synods, and attitudes toward other 
Lutheran bodies had to be reached 
before the big day could be achieved. 
Remarkable progress, was made. The 
three groups held their 1918 conven- 
tions separately, then adjoumed after 
naming their delegates for a merger 
convention at New York. 

On Noy. 14, sessions began in Holy 
Trinity Church. By the following 
night a public mass meeting could be 
held after unanimous decisions. On 
the next Sunday afternoon three jubi- - 
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lee meetings were held at New York’s 
Hippodrome, Brooklyn’s Academy of 


Music, and Jersey Citys Orpheum 
Theater. The merger was effected! 
Some names to remember from 


those early days are E. Clarence Mil- 
ler, Coe laymh, who became ULC 
treasurer; Dr. Fred H. Knubel, chosen 
president; Dr. M. G. G. Scherer, sec- 
retary; Dr. Henry Eyster Jacobs, key- 
note speaker at the convention; Dr. 
Theodore E. Schmauk and Dr. Sing- 
master. There were dozens of others 
who contributed greatly to the labor 
and spirit of unity. 


Operating in a democratic system, 
the founders of the United Lutheran 
Church endeavored to pattern their 
church government somewhat after the 
federal government of the United 
States. When the U. S. was founded, 
the states retained certain rights but 
were also required to abide by laws 
properly made by Congress. 


Since the United Lutheran Church 
is a democratic body, congregations 


and synods retain many rights and 
privileges. Each congregation elects 
a delegate in addition to its pastor to 
represent it at synod meetings. Synods 
elect delegates to ULC conyentions, 
which are held every two years. One 
clerical and one lay delegate is named 
for each 10 congregations in a synod. 
Synods retain the right to educate and 
discipline pastors, establish and regu- 
late congregations and administer all 
work in their territory. The ULC car- 
ries on affairs of common interest, 
such as foreign missions, publication, 
stewardship, evangelism and relations 
to other church bodies. 

Officers of the ULC are a president, 
secretary and treasurer, the first two 
being full-time, salaried officers. Be- 
tween conventions the church func- 
tions through an Executive Board 
which has as members six pastors 
and six laymen in addition to the of- 
ficers. This board has wide powers 


to act for the church. 
In special fields, 
80 boards, 


there are more 


than commissions and 


ULC’s President Franklin Clark Fry and Secretary F. Eppling Reinartz 
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standing committees. Most important 
are the elective boards and commit- 
tees. These include: 

Commission of Adjudication. This 
is the “supreme court” of the church, 
with powers to decide constitutional 
questions or disputes between con- 
stituent synods. Peace and harmony 
have prevailed to such a degree that 
in the 33-year history of the ULC the 
commission has had little to do. 

Board of Foreign Missions. Admin- 
isters all mission work outside North 
America. Major ULC missions are in 
China, Japan, India, British Guiana, 
Liberia, Argentina. 

Board of American Missions. Es- 
tablishes and supervises new mission 
congregations in the U. S., Canada, 
and the Caribbean islands. 

Board of Social Missions. Promotes 
evangelism, moral and social welfare, 
and social service work throughout 
the church. 

Board of Deaconess Work. Con- 
ducts two motherhouses, supervises 
and cares for all consecrated deacon- 
esses. 

Board of Pensions and Relief. Ad- 
ministers the contributory pension 
plan, by which pastors and full-time 
lay workers are assured a lifetime 
retirement income. 

Board of Education. Supervises and 
advises the educational institutions of 
the ULC. There are 13 recognized 
colleges and nine seminaries in the 
U. S. and Canada. 

Board of Publication. Prints and 
distributes books, hymnals, Sunday 
school literature, The Lutheran, etc. 
Also provides furnishings, vestments, 
etc., for churches. 

Parish and Church School Board. 
Prepares lessons and literature for all 
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religious education purposes and pro- 
motes all phases of parish education. 

Church Papers Committee. Super- 
vises the editorial policies of The Lu- 
theran. 

Executive Committee of the Lay- 
men’s Movement for Stewardship. Di- 
rects and controls the stewardship of- 
fice, provides every-member visit lit- 
erature, etc. 

Many standing committees are ap- 
pointed by the president of the 
church. They include groups dealing 
with statistics, hymnals, church music, 
publicity, investments, radio and tele- 
vision, and many others. 

There are three recognized auxil- 
iaries of the ULC. They are, the Lu- 
ther League of America, the Brother- 
hood, and the Women’s Missionary 
Society. 


Since 1918, the United Lutheran 
Church has grown in unity and in 
strength. With more than 2,000,000 
baptized members, it is the largest 
single body of Lutherans in America. 
The others are in 17 other bodies, the 
largest of which is the Lutheran 
Church—Missouri Synod with about 
1,700,000 baptized members. 

Statistics never tell the whole story, 
but a quick survey of the ULC may 
help. Its more than two million mem- 
bers in 33 constituent synods are 
cared for by 4,017 pastors serving 
6,469 congregations. (Figures are 
from the 1951 ULCA Year Book.) 
Almost 800,000 scholars are enrolled 
in its church schools. Property value 
is close to $3 billion. 

Members of the ULC contribute 
about $50 million yearly through their 
churches. Much of this goes for local 
congregational expenses, including 
building programs. More than $5 mil- 
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lion is sent through synod headquar- 
ters to be used by the ULC boards 
in their far-flung work. A recent major 
stewardship achievement was the rais- 
ing of more than $6 million in the 
Christian Higher Education Year Ap- 
peal, for building construction at col- 
leges and seminaries, of the church. 

Heading the ULC since 1944 is Dr. 
Franklin Clark Fry, a churchman of 
world prominence and a noted spokes- 
man for Protestantism. In 1946, Dr. 
F. Eppling Reinartz succeeded Dr. 
Walton H. Greever as secretary of the 
church. Treasurer has been Dr. Henry 
Beisler, a New Jersey manufacturer, 
who resigned last year. Dr. Edmund 
F. Wagner, New York real estate man, 
was chosen to succeed him. Head- 
quarters of the church are in the for- 
mer Morgan mansion, 231 Madison 
Avenue, New York. Offices of the 
Boards are located in New York, Phil- 
adelphia and Washington. 


QUICK QUIZ 


1. What do the initials ULC mean? 

2. To what synod does your congre- 
gation belong? 

8. Who is the president of your 
synod? 

4. What is the annual apportionment 
of your congregation? 

5. For what purposes is this appor- 
tionment used? 

6. Name at least three of the foreign 
mission fields in which the United Lu- 
theran Church has an interest. 

7. Who is the president of the United 
Lutheran Church? 

8. Who is the secretary of the United 
Lutheran Church? 

9. Where are the headquarters of the 
United Lutheran Church? 

10. How many synods are members 
of the United Lutheran Church? 


ll. Name one right or privilege 
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which synods retain. 

12. What group acts as the “supreme 
court” for church (canon) law in the 
United Lutheran Church? 

13. What’s the approximate member- 
ship of the United Lutheran Church? 

14. What proportion is this of all Lu- 
therans in America? 

15. What hymn book does your con- 
gregation use? Do other congregations 
use the same book? Why? 


RESOURCES FOR LEADERS 


‘ The United Lutheran Church has two 
official publications which are “musts” 
for every informed member. One of 
these is widely known. It’s The Lutheran, 
weekly news magazine which is the offi- 
cial organ of the church. Nearly 110,000 
families now subscribe to it, but most 
synods have committees working to in- 
crease that number. Be sure to have some 
copies at the meeting when you discuss 
the ULC. Assign some members of your 
group to report pertinent items about 
the work of the church which are printed 
in the paper. 

The other official publication is the 
annual ULCA Year Book, which provides 
statistical tables and reports from all 
synods, boards, agencies, congregations 
and institutions. It’s invaluable to any | 
active church leader. Have someone look 
up your congregation, and pastor in the 
book. Check up on your synod and see 
how it compares with the other synods 
of the church. 

Every board and agency of the church 
publishes promotional pamphlets and 
folders of its own. Your pastor is sure 
to have some on hand. A display of some 
of this material will add interest to your 
meeting. Perhaps the pastor will also 
loan you some of the stewardship posters, 
a copy of the Desk Book and other items. 
Some of the stewardship display material 
provided for the every-member visit offers 
a fine picture of the general work of the 
United Lutheran Church. Many films and 
film strips are also available. 
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——— Deffiedlt Deeisieus— — 


By CHARLES P. CRESSMAN 


1. “At what age should you 
start dating?” 


The answer to this question de- 
pends on you and your community. 
In the first place, dating practices vary 
from one community to another. 

In Mayfair young people may begin 
to have dates in junior high school. 
In this community boys and girls go 
to school together, go to church to- 
gether, carry on social activities to- 
gether. Before long, groups of boys 
and groups of girls begin to develop 
preferences and dating a single person 
replaces “group dating.” Boys and 
girls. are at ease in each other's pres- 
ence. They are not shy and timid. 
The community pattern of dating may 
begin at sixth or seventh grade. Par- 
ents and friends accept this. Bob and 
Jane fall into line! 

On the other hand, Jack and Sally 
live in Smalltown. Boys go their own 
way. Girls want the boys to notice 
them, but the boys do not seem inter- 
ested. Boys are segregated into little 
groups of their own. They have “boy’s 
fun.” Girls likewise remain in groups 
of their own. The community is strict 
and suspicious of boys and girls who 
date too early. Perhaps the parents 
discourage dating—“there are other 


things to do.” Boys and girls are un- 
comfortable when they are together. 
They are shy and timid; they want to 
have dates yet they feel awkward 
and uneasy when they venture out on 
a date. 

Not only do community practices— 
and parental attitudes—vary as to the 
age at which dating should begin, but 
there is such a thing as an “age of 
readiness.” This not only has to do 
with community practices, but it also 
relates to the stage of a boy’s or a 
girl’s personality development. 

Girls seem to want to have dates 
before boys are interested in dates! 
However, in a few years the boys’ in- 
terest in dating matches (if it does 
not surpass!) the girls’ interest in dat- 
ing. 

This is an age of dating readiness: 
The stage of personality development 
at which Bill wants to have a date 
with Judy. There is a stage when 
boys and girls begin to relate them- 
selves to persons outside the home. 
It is an effort to find satisfactions and 
security in persons of the opposite 
sex who are outside the home and 
who are of one’s own age range. 

Dating begins earlier these days. 
Many communities and many parents 
see their junior high folks begin to 
have dates. In addition to such ac- 
cepted practices, ask yourself: “Am I 
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ready? Do I want to date? Has my 
personality reached that stage of de- 
velopment where I can benefit by hav- 
ing dates?” When you reach _ this 
point, chronological age is secondary. 


2. “Can a girl ask a boy for 
a date?” 


She surely can! Whether she should 
do so, is something else. This is one 
of those “depends” things. In some 
communities, not only is the girl al- 


lowed more initiative in securing a 
date—it is becoming more and more 
an accepted practice. In others, you 
better be careful, sister! You may be 
labeled as “boy crazy” and very ag- 
gressive. 

Even in communities where a girl 
may occasionally ask a boy for a date, 
it is wise to step carefully. The male 
“ego” is such that the boy still likes 
to think he has the upper hand. 
That’s what our society teaches our 
boys and girls, 


Yet, some of this is breaking down 
and there are occasions when a girl 
may ask a boy for a date. “Daisie 
Mae” has helped the girls on many 
campuses with a traditional “Sadie 
Hawkins Day” when the boys are 
chased by the girls! In some commu- 
nities the schools have “turn-about 
days” and the girls ask the boys for 
a date and foot the bill! A good time 
is had by everyone, but this does not 
become an every-day occasion. 

On the other hand, a girl can be 
very subtle about this matter of asking 
a boy for a date. She may suggest 
that she’d just love to go the “Junior 
Prom.” Perhaps Jack will take the 
hint. 

Or, she could drop a hint to Jack 
that Bill had said something to her 
about the “Senior Farewell Dance.” 
Then he may wake up and ask her. 


3. “How can you let your 
date know when you like him, or 
her?” j 
This is a little tricky, isn’t it? Every- 
one wants to be liked. Everyone wants 
to let someone “in particular” know 
that he likes her, or that she likes 
him. Here, again, don’t rush in where 
angels fear to tread. To be too hasty 
might spoil it. 

Speaking for Dan and for Gloria in 
general, the best way to let the other 
know of your “care” is by being your 
best self. Be the best-natured person 
you can be when you have a date. 
You may use “the line” on each other 
for a while—sort of trying to find out 
how much one likes you—but you will 
find that if you are not sincere in your 
words to each other the relationship 
increases the tension. Maybe you will 
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Watermelon! 


have a lover’s quarrel; out of it will 
come a deeper understanding. Either 
you do like each other very much and 
you find it out, or you will find that 
you have been kidding each other and 
that will be discovered, too! 

By being your best self, by admit- 
ting how truly happy you are when 
you are together, by showing thought- 
fulness and consideration for each 
other, you will let the other know how 
much you like him or her. 

Perhaps a few don’ts will bring it 
out a little better. If you want to 
show Dan you like him don’t act as 
if you're doing the guy a favor by 
accepting a date. You know, don’t 
act as if he owes you the whole world 
because you permitted him to date 
you. Don’t play hard to get, even 
though you don’t want to give him 
the idea that you are “drooling for a 
date” with him. Don’t keep putting 
him off every time. He may give up! 
Accept his date with an enthusiastic 
“Td love to go.” He'll know you like 
him. 
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Dan, don’t let Gloria wonder if you 
have enjoyed the date. Let her know 
how much you enjoyed being with 
her. Tell her how much fun you have 
when you are with her. Don’t expect 
Gloria to be all “ohs and ahs” at won- 
derful you. Be courteous and respect- 
ful. Don’t take advantage of her “like” 
for you and make demands on her 
which are primarily _ selfish and 
thoughtless. Be your best self. Let 
her like you for the fine person you 
are. Then you'll know she likes you. 


4. “What about a good-night 
kiss on the first date?” 


Things have changed on the “kiss- 
ing scene.” There was a time when 
mother forbade her daughter to kiss 
a man until after she was married. 
But that was long, long ago! 


Today, kissing is to some people 
what the tip of a hat or shaking hands 
were to an older generation. Today 
it seems that the practice of kissing is 
quite common—eyen on the first date. 
For some young people, it’s the way 
they say good night or good bye. 
There is little thought to the kiss 
which is given; there is even less feel- 
ing attached to it. It may not even 
express a mutual attraction for each 
other. If that’s what you want a kiss 
to mean—absolutely nothing but a 
meaningless custom—perhaps you will 
kiss “good night” on the first date you 
have with a number of different per- 
sons. That makes a kiss so empty and 
so lacking in meaning! 

On the other hand, if you want a 
kiss to mean something—like admira- 
tion, affection, care, or even love for 
a person—it seems foolish to peddle 
a kiss with every date you have! 
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Kisses that have meaning are saved 
for meaningful occasions. 

It is hardly possible that the bond 
between Bill and Barbara is very deep 
after the first date. Give them time. 
Let them mean something to each 
other. Then expression of affection is 
tied up with a mutual love for each 
other. Furthermore, Barbara does not 
appear to Bill as an easy mark—“any 
boy can kiss her!” Nor does Bill ap- 
pear to Barbara to be the-kind of a 
boy who is labeled “fast”; he is not 
“free and fresh” with all the girls. 
The price tag of affection is not 
marked too low for either one of 
them. Kissing and other expressions 
of affection come with a higher price- 
tag: That of true love for one another. 

Perhaps nothing tragic will happen 
if you kiss on the first date. Neither 
of you will develop a guilt complex. 
All the other kids may be doing it. 
But—to what lengths will you go when 
you want to express your love to each 
other? How will you communicate to 
each other the deep love you have if 
you have kissed on the first and, very 
likely, following dates? 

It all boils down to this: You want 
your kisses to be meaningful. Since 
they cannot mean too much to you 
on the first date, why not save those 
kisses until that time when a mean- 
ingful relationship has taken place? 


5. “How can you tactfully 
bring a date to a close?” 


This question is worded well: The 
word “tactfully” is all important. No 
one likes to stop doing something that 
is enjoyable. If you are having a won- 
derful time you just do not want it to 
end—even for that brief interval until 
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you see him or her again. Yet, you 
know that the date must be brought 
to a close. This is where you use the 
techniques you have learned and de- 
veloped! But above all—be gracious 
and be tactful! 

Perhaps you can say to Bill, “I have 
had such a wonderful evening. The 
time has gone so fast!” Or, Mary may 
remind Jack of their agreements with 
the parents by saying, “Let’s be sure 
we can have another date by keeping 
our agreement to be home by 11:30. 
My parents will be pleased if we get 
home on time.” .Of course, the girl 
can always tactfully mention her need 
for “beauty-rest” so that 
she does not look like an 
old hag the next day. 


Some times it’s the boy — our 
who must remind the girl 
of the time. Perhaps 
“Chuck” might say to Di- 
ane, “Did you ever see 
time go so fast? I can 
hardly believe it’s time to get home.” 
He could say, “My old crate will only 
go sixty-five, we'd better hit the road!” 

Each couple will have to develop 
little “signs of the time.” Meaningful 
little “jokes,” shaking one’s wrist 
watch to see if it stopped, expressions 
that have significance only to the two, 
and other techniques can be used. Use 
them tactfully. Always express grati- 
tude for the good time. A meaningful 
expression—and then go! 


6. “Should a boy go in after 
a date?” 

The person asking this one probably 
means, “Should the boy go into her 


home after a date?” In answering, 
there is so much that “depends.” 
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@ Most of us carry 
own 
block around with us; 
we camouflage it with 
a hat.—Mary Alkus.. 


Whether the boy goes in to the girl’s 
home depends on the time they get 
home, the agreement with their par- 
ents as to the hour of return, what 
they have done and what they know 
they can do. It would not be wise to 
trespass on the “zero hour’; that 
would only bring the displeasure of 
the parents. 


If you have come home early and 
you know you can “raid the ice box”— 
go to it. If you have time to stir up 
some fudge, go to it. If you are early 
enough to have a chat with the family, 
that’s a fine way to become ac- 
quainted. If you have time to listen 
to the radio or watch TV, 
or time to sit down for a 
while and bring the eve- 
ning to a close, use it to 
good advantage But, it 
all depends on the time 
you have at your disposal. 


It depends on_ the 
weather, too. If it’s sub- 
zero, or if it’s “raining pitchforks,” it 
would be brutal to have the boy stand 
outside. The warmth of the home 
will warm his heart. Above all, if he 
is the kind of boy for whom you have 
respect a few minutes spent in the 
home will do much to increase his 
feelings for you and your family. This 
goes a long way in promising the 
young lady future dates and happi- 
ness in the days ahead. 
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SUGGESTIONS 


Set up a panel discussion, using the 
boys and girls in your group. Discuss 
each question in the panel and then open 
the discussion to the rest of the group. 

If possible, prepare a little question- 
naire, using each of these six questions. 
Leave enough space between each ques- 
tion so that opinions can be written on 
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the paper. Then make a tabulation and 
use them at the meeting as a basis for 
discussion. This should be done at least 
one week before the meeting. It will 
create interest and improve attendance. 

It might be helpful to have a panel 
discussion made up of young people and 
parents of these young people. This will 
help to bridge the gap of misunderstand- 
ing between the two generations. It 
might be helpful in setting up patterns 
of community standards which will make 
dating more appreciated and understood 
by the whole community. 


A project of this nature could be set 
up by the youth groups in the entire 
community. Many parents would be glad 
for an “operating code” of ethics for their 
young people. 

Consult other sources such as recom- 
mended below: 


Duvall and Hill, When You Marry, 
Chapter 3—“Dating: Practice Makes Per- 
fect,” p. 45ff. 

Merrill, Courtship and Marriage, Chap- 
ter 4—“Dating and Courtship,” p. 61ff. 

Bowman, Marriage for Moderns, Chap- 


ter VIII—“Courtship and Engagement,” 
p. 206ff. 


Magoun, Love and Marriage, Chapter 
6—“Courtship,” p. 152ff. 

Skidmore and Cannon, Building Your 
Marriage, Chapter 4—“Friendships and 
Dating,” p. 69ff. 

Harper, Marriage, Chapter 5—“Dating 
and Courtship,” p. 77ff. 

Landis and Landis, Building a Success- 
ful Marriage, Chapter 4—“The Courtship 
Period,” p. 66ff. 

Burkhart, From Friendship to Mar- 
riage, Chapter 3—“Dates,” p. 35ff. 


PAMPHLETS 


Ralph G. Eckert, “So You Think It’s 
Love,” Public Affairs Pamphlet 161. 

Lester A. Kirkendall, “Dating Days,” 
Science Research Associates. 


WORSHIP 


Read the 13th Chapter of I Corinthians 
for some suggestions on the real meaning 
of love. Use one of the modern trans- 
lations. 

Use Psalm 1 for a responsive reading. 

Hymn suggestions: “O Love That Will 
Not Let Me Go,” “Jesus, Lover of My 
Soul,” “Since Jesus Is My Friend,” “Love 
Divine, All Love Excelling.” 


® “The Coal Retailers’ dinner is next week,” said Mrs. Jones. 
“What color dress are you going to wear?” 

“Well,” replied Mrs. Smith, “we are supposed to wear something 
to match our husband’s hair, so I’m going to wear black. What will 


you wear?” 


“Gracious me!” exclaimed Mrs. Jones, “I don’t think I'll go.”— 


Spectator. 


®@ “Children, | want you to write an essay about King Alfred. But 
don‘t waste time writing about the burning of the cakes. So ran 
the instructions given by the teacher. 

One essay read: “King Alfred went and knocked on the door of 
a lonely cottage in a forest and was admitted by a farmer's wife. 
What happened after that I’m not allowed to say.”—Builders. 
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Every person manages a 
life that does not belong 


to him 


Give 
With Your 
Heart 


By DICK PALMQUIST 


LITTLE more than a year ago, 
A an Jowa Luther leaguer was 

driving a gas transport truck 
along a route he had traveled many 
times before. Suddenly something 
went wrong. Before anything could 
be done, the truck overturned into 
the ditch and burst into flames. The 
driver was trapped in the truck. His 
body burned with it. 

But that leaguer was prepared to 
meet death. He was thankful for 
Christ’s gift of salvation. He knew 
that God had given him all he owned. 
He used his possessions in accordance 
with God’s will. 

The leaguers he had been associ- 
ated with knew him as a good stew- 
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ard of what God had given him. He 
would give money rather than loan it. 
Often he spent sleepless nights going 
out of his way to drive leaguers home 
from rallies, workshops, and Bible 
camps. 


Gop HAS GIVEN every one of us all 
we own. Each of us is the manager 
of a life that does not belong to us. 
Whether we like it or not, we all must 
practice stewardship over ourselves. 

Naturally, the big question is: “Are 
you a good steward?” Do you honor 
the trust God has placed in you? 

You probably have heard the story 
of the rich fellow who wanted to be- 
come one of Jesus’ disciples. He had 
lived a righteous life according to 
Jewish law, and Mark says that Jesus 
loved the man. We can imagine that 
Christ’s voice had a hopeful note in 
it as he begged the young man to 
“go, sell what you have, and give it 
to the poor,-and you will have treas- 
ure in heaven; and come, follow me.” 
(Mark 10:21) But the rich man re- 
fused to run his business the way 
Jesus wanted it run. 

Christ was asking this lover of 
riches to surrender himself. He said 
in effect, “If you give up everything 
you own, Ill give you more than 
you've ever had.” 


Surrender self 

A widow refused to be discouraged 
after her husband and her only child 
had died leaving her with no means 
of support. She began growing flow- 
ers and selling them to people in the 
community. After working at this 
business for 10 years, she was able 
to fulfill the ambition of a decade. 
She gave a four-thousand-dollar set 
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TALL FELLOW on the back row was 
Bob Klein, lowa Luther leaguer, killed 
in the truck crash described on page 
28. Also pictured are Bob Kohl, left, 
and Jay Sindahl; Nancy Ellingson, left, 
and Marlis Johnson. The group were 
together at a LL workers’ conference at 
Crystal Lake. 


of carillonic bells to her church in 


Philadelphia. 


Where did the widow get the 
money to make this gift? “Does she 
tithe?” her pastor was asked. 


“You would hardly say that,” he 
replied. “It’s simply that she gave all 
she had.” 

The widow had put Jesus first. Her 
gift was the result of her love for her 
Saviour. She must have realized the 
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joy that comes from taking “no 
thought for the morrow,” and “seek- 
ing first the Kingdom of God.” 


Understanding the gospel 

If we don’t care enough about God 
to feel compelled to give everything 
we have to him, then it’s a cinch that 
we don’t understand the gospel mes- 
sage. 

The “great commission” tells us that 
our most important job isto “preach 


‘the gospel to the whole creation.” 


(Mark 16:15) 

A preacher in Evanston, Ill. once 
told his congregation, “The early 
Christians . . . did not stop with a 
10th, but gave all they could. They 
did not count by fingers and toes; they 
counted by their heart. ” They 
gave all, because they understood all 
about the gospel. 


When Paul wrote, “All have sinned 
and fall short of the glory of God,” 
(Rom. 3:23) and “I am the chief of 
sinners,” (I Tim. 1:15) he was writ- 
ing what every first-century believer 
realized. Their own personal sin and 
unworthiness was very real to our an- 
cestors in the faith. 


The early believer did not think, 
“Well, I'm not so bad; I live a much 
better life than the heathen around 
me. Rather, his heart bubbled over 
with the good news that even though 
his sins were a terrific weight upon 
his soul, God loved him enough to 
lift those sins from him and nail them 
to Calvary’s cross. 


Paul didn’t try to atone for his sins. 
He knew that he had no power to 
make up for his native sinfulness. 
Rather, Paul knew that God’s question 
to the Christian is not “What have 
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you done to make up for your sins?” 
but, “What have you done with what 
I have given you? What have you 
done with my gospel? Are you telling 
others of the love I have for their 
souls? Are you being a good steward?” 

One leaguer who is in- 
terested in the subject of 
stewardship took a poll at 
a meeting of his local 
group. He asked his fellow 
leaguers to indicate on a 
secret ballot whether or 
not they gave a tithe of 
their earnings or allowance 
to the Lord’s work. He found that 
only one-tenth of these leaguers are 
tithers. 

Surely someone along the line must 
have failed to show these non-tithing 
leaguers just what the gospel should 
mean in their lives. 

Someone had failed to explain the 
meaning of the verse, “But God shows 
his love for us in that while we were 
yet sinners Christ died for us.” (Rom. 
5:8) Someone had failed to teach 
those leaguers that if we love Christ 
we will want to serve him . . . serve 
him with our tithes, our offerings, our 
time, our talent, our all. 


Is the Gospel preached in your 
leagueP Do your topic leaders fear- 
lessly present the message that Paul 
lived and died for; the message that 
prompted the widow to donate all she 
had to her church; the message that 
gives us the assurance that someday 
we shall again have fellowship with 
that Iowa leaguer who was killed in 
the truck crash. Can you say with 
Paul, “Woe to me if I do not preach 
the gospel!” (I Cor. 9:16) 

If the gospel, the good news of our 
Saviour’s love for us, is presented in 
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® The way people in 
spend their money is 
one index of the way 
they spend their lives.— 
NEA Journal. 


your league, your ranks will soon be 
filled with good stewards. When we 
experience personally the sacrificing 
love Christ has for us, we feel com- 
pelled to “love him because he first 
loved us.” (I John 4:19) And as we 
apply this love to our 
lives, we see it materialize 
tithes and _ offerings 
given freely and joyfully 
to God’s work; in time and 
talent spent—even  sacri- 
ficed—working for Christ’s 
kingdom. 

In other words, when 
the gospel message fills a soul, it must 
overflow. And as it overflows, it leaves 
behind it a well-adjusted, peace-filled, 
Christ-redeemed life. 


TO THE TOPIC LEADER 
Dear LEAGUER, 


In this article, I have merely placed 
the key in the lock of the door to STEW- 
ARDSHIP. It’s your job to turn the key 
and open the door for your fellow lea- 
guers. 


STUDY 


1. Insist that you be given at least 
two weeks to prepare this topic. 

2. During those two weeks, spend at 
least 10 minutes every day praying for 
the help of God’s Holy Spirit as you pre- 
pare to present the topic. Pray expec- 
tantly. Have a notebook and pencil ready 
to jot down ideas that.come to you as 
you pray. 

8. Read the topic once each day for 
three or four days. 

4. Ask your pastor if he will let you 
use the packet of Stewardship Helps he 
received a short time ago from the Lu- 
theran Laymen’s Movement for Steward- 
ship. Read this material carefully. 

5. Here are some ideas you might use 
as you outline the session. 
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a. Scripture sheds thousands of watts 
of “truth-light” upon STEWARDSHIP. 
Use your concordance freely, so you'll 
be able to bring God’s Word into your 
meeting freely. 

b. Open the meeting with prayer and 
plunge immediately into your study ses- 
sions. But keep it well timed; you'll want 
the worship service to come in at the 
“crest” of your evening, and not at the 
tail end. 

c. Begin by explaining briefly and 
clearly what is meant by the term stew- 
ardship. Bring in especially the impor- 
tance of the gospel message.’ Your pur- 
pose should be to seek to make good 
stewards of the people you're talking to. 

d. Next, begin a discussion, using 
leading questions that will help the lea- 
guers understand their personal respon- 
sibility to God. But, BEWARE of tan- 
gents! 


WORSHIP 


Next, bring your conclusions to God. 

1. Make this worship service special. 
Pray ahead of time that God will change 
lives through it. 

2. Prepare early. Give the pianist 
your hymn list a week before the meet- 
ing. 

3. Use hymns that suggest man’s sin- 
fulness, Christ’s atonement, and personal 
surrender. 

4. Choose your scripture carefully and 
early. 

5. Ask someone to sing a solo, or 
work up a quartet. Dim the lights as 
the special number is sung from the rear 
of the room. 

6. LEARN the topic material so well 
that you can give it as a spontaneous 


talk. 


7. Ask the leaguers to seek God’s will 
for their lives in soul-searching silent 
prayer. If this part of your meeting is 
effective, your league’s “stewardship tem- 
perature” will sky-rocket. 

8. Now, outline these suggestions, and 
bathe that outline in prayer. 


SERVICE PROJECTS 
Now, do something about it. 


1. Be sure you pray about this sec- 
tion of your meeting. If something has 
really happened “inside” your leaguers, 


it will sprout into life now. 


2. After the worship, stand before the 
group and ask, “Now, what are we going 
to do about it?” A discussion will follow, 
after which the league should officially 
accept a service project. 

3. Here are some projects you can 
suggest: 

a. If you live in a rural community, 
suggest that the league take the respon- 
sibility of raising a calf or a pig. Ask 
someone to donate the animal. This will 
intensify the idea of true stewardship. 

b. Donate your time and talents to 
fixing up the house of a needy family, 
or to repairing your church. Make it 
clear that the league is taking on this 
responsibility because of its love for and 
interest in Christ’s work. 

c. When somebody said, “Prayer 
changes things,” he wasn’t kidding. Why 
not divide the league into prayer cells 
and begin changing things? Pray for 
your league, for unrepentant leaguers, for 
your church, for Russia, for Stalin, for 
your friends in Korea. 

4, Think of more projects and present 
the list to your league. 


® Americans are giving a thousand times as much money for war 
purposes as for missions, and at our present rate of giving, the annual 
interest on our debt is equal to all contributions to foreign missions 


for 100 years.—Survey Bulletin. 
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By MARJORIE LOUISE BRACHER 


EAVEN, fate, the angels, God 
Af = it what you will—the 

notion is very prevalent that 
something bigger than ourselves de- 
crees that we marry a certain person, 
and along with the decree furnishes a 
guaranty of happiness, perfect and 
perpetual. Is this the way you feel 
about it? 

Keith and Mary fell in love. He is 
sure it “was in the book.” When he 
finds that Mary feels the same way, 
can there be any doubt? “You Were 
Meant for Me” is their song. Happi- 
ness is assured. 

It is flattering to have heaven on 
our side, to be important enough for 
heaven to notice. It adds to the aura 
of romance and to the sacredness one 
naturally feels about love. 


The truth is, we like to believe mar- 
riages are made in heaven. It makes 
it so easy for us to close our eyes and 
take happiness for granted. 

If we dig a little deeper, and have 
the honesty to face what we find, we 
have to admit also that we like feeling 
this way about marriage because it 
gives us backing for our desires, and 
relieves us of responsibility. It was 
fate. I couldn’t help myself. The stars 
decreed it. It was meant to be, and 
therefore it will be all right. 

But will it? What makes a marriage 
enduring and happy? Exactly what 
makes marriage? 


First of all, marriage is made by 
two people and what they are at the 
time they marry. 


His first year out of college, Bob 
went to teach in a village high school. 


Marriages Ar 
in H 


Don’t blame God when 
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He fell in love with Jean, the prettiest 
girl in the senior class. Because of 
school board rules and public opinion, 
open courtship could not begin until 
the night of commencement, and then 
it went like wind and fire. They had 
a beautiful wedding late in August. 
It was the most romantic romance that 
community had known for a long time. 
Could they be anything but happy? 
They left immediately for the larger 
town where Bob had a new teaching 
contract. And almost immediately 
they began to discover things about 
each other. Bob found that Jean was 
hardly more than a child, knowing 
little about the running of a house, 
and awkward and inexperienced in so- 
cial contacts. He felt that she was a 
handicap to him in his new position. 
And Jean discovered that Bob was 
self-centered and conceited. She did 


NOT Made 


iven 


u fail to adjust happily 
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not know how to cope with his de- 
mands, much less with the frequent 
visits of his doting mother. 

Their marriage was made, almost 
un-made in fact, by the home life and 
early training of each. In time Jean 
grew more competent, and Bob 
learned to make some adjustments, but 
their marriage never came up to what 
they had expected it to be. 

Each person takes into marriage all 
that he is. The new life together is 
compounded of two lives; with all 
their faults and good points. 


Marriage is made to a great extent 
out of our attitude toward marriage. 


Just as one’s attitude toward a job 
or school largely determines the out- 
come, so does it in marriage. 

Annabelle was a girl with very posi- 
tive ideas. She believed love was the 
greatest thing in life. “If you love, 
you marry,” was her motto. She fell 
in love with a good-natured boy her 
own age, and thought her life was 
settled. John was not given to doing 
much thinking. He was content to 
take things as they came, and content 
to have Annabelle go on working after 
they married. They had an apartment 
and enough money to go out fre- 
quently. Things went along fairly 
smoothly. 

Then Annabelle got a promotion. 
Her new boss was a positive, ambi- 
tious person like herself, and very at- 
tractive besides. In a few months An- 
nabelle realized that she was in love 
with him. With her attitude about 
love, it seemed only logical to divorce 
John and marry her boss. And’ she 


did. 


Fortunately, any marriage can also 
be made by the effort that is put into 
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it, both before and after the wedding 
ceremony. 


When Dick became engaged his 
mother was worried. “He’s too young. 
He isn’t ready for marriage. And all 
Margaret thinks about is a good time. 
It won’t work.” 

But Dick’s father said, “Let them 
alone. Dick has a lot of common 
sense. He puts all he has into every 
job he undertakes. He'll put all he 
has into marriage too. They'll be all 
right.” x, 

Dick and Margaret were married. 
Their first child was an R-h factor 
baby, which meant a terrific doctor 
bill. Two more babies followed 
closely. Then Dick was transferred to 
a distant city, but with only a slight 
raise in pay. They were among stran- 
gers. For a time Margaret’s health 
was threatened by the strain of child 
care and making ends meet. But their 
marriage was a good one. Dick did 
all he could to make it so, and from 
him Margaret learned to do the same. 


Ir DOES NOT MATTER what seem- 
ingly miraculous chance may have 
brought a young couple together in 
the first place. Nor is the success of 
marriage assured by the mere fact of 
being in love (though it would be dis- 
astrous to marry without love!) It is 
not a matter of fate. It is a matter of 
what we are, how we think, and what 
we are willing to do. 

When we understand this we begin 
to see that to believe “marriages are 
made in heaven” is in itself a dan- 
gerous attitude, and an indication that 
we are not very grown up. For it 
means we are evading responsibility 
for our own acts and decisions. It may 
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even mean we are lazy and careless. 

Marriage demands the ability to 
grow. It demands thought and intelli- 
gence. It calls for acceptance of re- 
sponsibility, for devotion, the willing- 
ness to give up, and just plain hard 
work. It is not for children. It is 
strictly for grown ups, people who are 
grown up in emotions and mental out- 
look as well as in years. 

The making of your marriage is up 
to you, and it begins right now. If 
you are genuinely interested, there are 
many things you can do about it. The 
first will be to ask yourself three ques- 
tions. 

Am I a good marriage risk? If you 
look around at people you know, the 
couples who are happily married, and 
those who are unhappy or separated, 
you begin to form some notion of what 
kind of person it takes to be success- 
fully married. There are books that 
will help you too. And all the time, 
you need to be asking yourself, “What 
am I like? How do I need to change 
if I am to make a good marriage?” 

Ken came from a_ broken home. 
More than anything he wanted a 
happy marriage, but he was afraid he 
might repeat the mistakes of his fa- 
ther. He went to a marriage counsel- 
lor and had several long talks about 
what it means to be a good husband. 
Then he was able to enter his own 
marriage with confidence. 

Anything you can do to make your- 


self an interesting, understanding, 
friendly person, will help your mar- 
riage. 


Do I have a mature and realistic 
attitude about marriage? All of us are 
easily, and unknowingly, influenced by 
the attitudes of our friends, and by 
movies we see and stories we read. It 
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takes a lot of serious thinking some- 
times to discover exactly what our own 
attitudes are, and more searching 
thought to know if they are the right 
ones. The Christian understanding of 
marriage and sex is the only truly ma- 
ture and workable one, and must be 
our standard. Beside it, many of the 
common notions about marriage are 
seen to be cheap, self-centered, and 
rather childish. 

Am I willing to work at marriage? 
It is curious how many people will do 
anything to succeed at a job, and yet 
expect marriage to take care of itself. 
Intelligent effort put into marriage 
brings big rewards. Carelessness in- 
vites shipwreck. 

Bill and Elaine had been married 
five months when they got a letter 
from an older friend. “I know you are 
the kind of couple who believes in 
marriage being a 50-50 business. By 
now you have been married long 
enough to find out that the 50 more 
often feels like 100, or .at least 75.” 

Bill looked sheepish as he read it. 
Elaine said, “Did you feel that way 
tooP” 

They laughed together and agreed 
that for each to go 100 per cent of 
the way would do no harm. “A 200 
per cent marriage ought to be a really 
good one!” was Bill’s comment. 

We make, or break, our own mar- 
riage. We can make it a good one if 
we want to. It is in our hands, not 
heaven’s. But the best thing about it 
is that we can have Heaven’s help, if 
we want it. 


WORSHIP 


Hymn: “Day Is Dying in the West” 
“The sun declines; o'er land and sea 
Creeps on the night; 
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The twinkling stars come one by one 
To shed their light; 
With thee there is no darkness, Lord; 
With us abide, 
And ‘neath thy wings we rest secure 
This eventide.”—Robert Wolmsley. 
Psalm 103:1-4, 8, 22 
Philippians 1:9-11; Galatians 5:22, 23 
Prayer: We invoke thy gentlest blessings, 
our Father, on all true lovers. We 
praise thee for the great longing that 
draws the souls of man and maid to- 
gether and bids them leave all the 
dear bonds of the past to cleave to 
_ one another. We thank thee for the 
revealing power of love. We thank 
thee for the transfiguring power of love 
which . . . overcomes the selfishness 
of youth by the passion of self-sur- 
render .. . Grant that they may rever- 
ence themselves and drink the cup of 
joy with awe.—Parts from “A Prayer 
for All True Lovers” by Walter Rau- 
schenbusch. 


DISCUSSION 
I 


1. Devise a list of questions for self- 
testing, “Am I a Good Marriage risk?” 

2. Must some test be applied to pos- 
sible marriage partners? 

3. Why is a young person from a 
broken home a poorer marriage risk? 

4. Use check list in Better Ways of 
Growing Up: pages 55, 64, 217, 222, 
224, 233. 

Il 


1. What was wrong with Annabelle’s 
conception of love? See I Corinthians 
13:48. Had she done any thinking about 
marriage? 

2. How can we come to a Christian 
understanding of sex and marriage? 
(Bible, catechism, Luther League discus- 
sions, summer camps and conventions, 
reading good books, talk with pastor. See 
chapter 7 of Love Is No Luxury. By 
Marjorie Louise Bracher. Philadelphia: 
Muhlenberg Press. $1.50.) 
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Il 

Studies of actual marriages show that 
the commonest difficulties are, in this 
order: 

managing money 

social life 

in-laws 

outside interests 

sexual adjustments 
This gives us clue to what we must think 
about and study, and where effort will 
have to be made. 

1. Do you have a “Home Relations” 
class in your high school? Could you 
have? Is there a competent teacher? 

2. Does your church give marriage 
instruction, or have classes in family liv- 
ing? (See Board of Social Missions Mar- 
riage Packet, $1.00.) 


Devotions were adapted from a little 
booklet called “Your First Week To- 
gether.” (Federal Council of Churches, 
10 cents) How can your Christian faith 
have a part in “making” your marriage? 
Study the prayer. Read the hymn, “O 
Perfect Love.” Would you like to have 
this sung at your wedding? Is the Chris- 
tian faith of one partner in the marriage 
sufficient? 

e 


Nore: The best book I know for teen- 
agers, on the making of marriage, is Per- 
sonal Adjustment, Marriage and Family 
Living, by Judson T. and Mary G. Lan- 
dis. 1950. Prentice-Hall. It is tops, and 
not objectional from Christian point of 
view. 
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® What men pass over the counter today as tolerance is a thinly 
disguised indifference, an indifference which saps the moral vitality 
of man and fosters those conditions which make a decadent society 
and culture both alluring and possible. There is no virtue in in- 
difference.—Joseph D. Huntley. 


® Back when organs were pumped by hand, a famous organist, 
leaving the platform after a program said to himself, “I really did 
some beautiful work this evening. | don’t know when | ever played 
better.” The boy who had pumped the wind scowled at the artist. 


The next evening, the artist placed his hands on the keys, but there 
was no sound. He tried again. No response. Scowling fiercely at 
the pumper the artist indicated wind was needed. 


The boy grinned and admonished, ‘Say ‘we,’ mister.’’—Toastmaster. 


® If you observe a really happy man, you will find him building 
a boat, writing a symphony, educating his son, growing double 
dahlias or looking for dinosaur eggs in the Gobi desert. He will not 
be searching for happiness as if it were a collar button that had rolled 
under the radiator, striving for it as a goal in itself. He will have 
become aware that he is happy in the course of living life 24 crowded 
hours of each day.—W. Bertram Wolfe. 


® No man knows how bod he is until he has tried very hard 
to be good. There is a silly idea about that good people don’t know 
what temptation means.—C. S. Lewis. 


LUTHER LIFE 


By WILLIAM C. BERKEMEYER 


A Lutheran pastor’s 


letter 
to a Luther leaguer’s 


question 


WHAT IS THE WORD OF GOD? 


LEADER’S INTRODUCTION 

Last summer some of us attended 
one of the leadership training camps 
of our church. One of the subjects 
we discussed was: WHAT IS THE 
WORD OF GOD. I was sure I knew 
until I returned home and happened 
to talk about it with some of the boys 
who belong to other churches. 

Jim said he was taught that what- 
ever is written in the Bible is the 
Word of God. Jack contended that the 
church is older than the Bible, that 
its members wrote the Bible and de- 
termined what writings were selected 
to go into it. Therefore you need the 
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tradition of the church to understand 
the Bible aright. For him the Word 
of God is what the church teaches 
about God through the Bible. 

Fred observed that different denom- 
inations and different church. members 
within the same denomination inter- 
pret what the Bible says differently. 
He believes a person’s own individual 
religious experience must provide the 
key. His church teaches that the 
Word of God is what the Spirit of 
God says about Bible truths. 

I contended that our Lutheran 
church believes that the Word of God 
is the historical message which God 
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once spoke in Jesus and continues to 
speak through the living Christ. But 
I admit I was confused and could not 
clearly explain what I meant to the 
satisfaction of Jim and Jack and Fred, 
nor to my own satisfaction. I decided 
to write to the chaplain and Bible 
teacher we had at camp. I have his 
letter which I want to read to you. 

First, let’s get ourselves ready to 
receive it. I want you to form a circle, 
as we did this summer about the camp 
fire. Then let us draw near to God 
in worship and prepare our minds and 
hearts to receive what he has to say 
to us. 


D EAR LEAGUER: 


It’s not surprising that you had 
some difficulty presenting to others 
our church’s idea of THE WORD OF 
GOD. It is such a purely religious 
concept that it defies verbal defini- 
tion, though it is really not hard to 
understand. The fact is that it in- 
cludes all the emphases your friends 
underlined in their explanations—and 
‘something more. 

Let’s try an experiment to bring us 
to a clearer understanding. Pick out 
someone you know rather well in your 
church. (Let us do it together. Let 
us pick some vivid personality here 
whom we all know.) 

How did you get to know that per- 
son? Did you do it overnight or did 
it take time? Why did it take time? 
Was it because you were brought to 
know him by the many things you 
heard him say and saw him do? With- 
out acts, his words were mere theory; 
without words, his acts were unre- 
lated, isolated and sometimes myste- 
rious deeds. In fact—you did not feel 
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that you knew him until you saw 
what makes him tick, that is, until you 
sensed the purpose of his life which 
gives his character unity and make his 
influence upon you and others effec- 
tive. 

Suppose now you call the total ef- 
fect of this person’s life and words 
and deeds and purpose and influence 
upon you and others THE WORD 
OF ————-—-——— (Fill in the proper 
name of the person chosen above.) 

Notice that the phrase is meant to 
emphasize not “a” word or even “the 
words’—not all the individual words 
or deeds by which this individual re- 
veals himself—but rather the total ef- 
fective message of his life and person. 
That’s the way we Lutherans use the 
phrase: THE WORD OF GOD. 

Now let’s continue our experiment, 
thinking again for a while of our 
friend —-———— here. How have you 
received this WORD OF ; 
How did you come to know and feel 
and be moved and influenced by his 
life and person and purpose? 

The first necessity was proximity, 
wasn't it? If he had lived and talked 
and worked 100 years ago in a little 
town in Finland, you would hardly 
have been touched by his influence. 

The second necessity is a common 
language—by which I mean not just 
the spoken word but common customs 
of actions, too. If he spoke only Chi- 
nese and if for him shaking one’s fist 
at you was a gesture of friendship— 
you would and could not receive the 
correct impress of his life and person 
on you. There would be no bridge of 
common communication. 

The third necessity is trust in the 
basic integrity of —-—-———— . If you 
suspect all his words and deeds are 
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acts, meant to trick and deceive you, 
you cannot receive or be influenced by 
anything he says or does. 


LET’s TRANSFER these observations 
from THE WORD OF 
to THE WORD OF GOD. If we are 
to receive and know and feel and be 
influenced by God’s words and deeds 
and person and purposes, we must 
first of all be intimately acquainted 
with, daily observant of God. If all 
God says and does is to us as strange 
and remote as the life and teachings 
of some Japanese school teacher who 
lived 100 years ago, it is of no help 
to us. 

Secondly, either we must learn to 
speak God’s language or he must 
choose to use ours: else there can 
be no reliable communication between 
God and us. 

Thirdly, we must have implicit con- 
fidence in him. Otherwise, we will 
regard all his acts and words the way 
we do the communist’s—as a front, a 
trap, a deceptive come-on. 

This means then—that to receive 
the WORD OF GOD-—it must be 
brought to us where we are. It must 
be couched in language we under- 
stand. It must be so powerfully self- 
authenticating that we are compelled 
to have implicit trust in the divine 
sources whence it comes. 


Once more—let’s return to our ex- 
periment, thinking for a few minutes 
of our friend —-—-———— again. We 
have had no trouble receiving the 
message of his life and purpose be- 
cause he has come to live in our com- 
munity; he speaks our language; he 
has done so many things in our midst 
that are consistent with his profession 
that we cannot doubt his integrity. 
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Suppose now we would want others 
to know and feel the same impression 
upon them which he has made on us: 
people who may live in Spain—people 
who are not yet born. What would 
we do? 

We might go and tell them. But 
that might not be possible. Better— 
we might sit down and write the 
whole story of —~-—-——— ’s life and 
all we can remember he said and did 
and why—and how he influenced us. 
Then we might have it translated into 
Spanish and sent to the children there 
to be read and studied. But it would 
be better if some of us could go over 
and_ interpret and authenticate this 
story so that those Spaniards would 
really know and trust -~--—-——— ; 

Again we want to transfer all this 
to our thinking about the WORD OF 
GOD. Much of what God has said 
and done belongs to the past—to yes- 
terday, to history. If the message of all 
God has said and done and of his sav- 
ing purpose and action is to be 
brought to us and to have influence, it 
must be brought to us by others who 
have seen and heard and participated 
in it and have been influenced by it. 
This was and is the function of the 
church of the past. 


But if the witness of the church is 
to be accurate and authentic and con- 
sistent and full, the church must first 
produce and then use and be faith- 
fully guided by the contemporary rec- 
ords of what God did and said and 
meant in each era of human history. 
The Old and New Testaments are 
those records of God’s words and 
deeds and saving purpose. 

If those records are to be under- 
stood and believed, they must be 
translated into the languages of all 
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peoples and brought to each people 
by men and women whose lives and 
characters have felt the full imprint 
of God’s Word and whose conduct 
and spirit create in others implicit 
trust in the genuineness of that Word. 
This is the missionary function of all 
of us today and in every day. 


LET’s MAKE A FINAL return to our 
experiment. Look at again. 
He is what he is and says what he 
says and does what he does first of all 
because of past influence upon him 
which has made him what he is; and 
secondly—because of present circum- 
stances and needs and _ conditions 
which call forth from him specific 
words and. deeds. 


Therefore, if you want to know him 
and receive the message of his life 
and person, you should first of all 
know and remember his past. Then 
you must consider present circum- 
stances. For example—you may ob- 
serve what he says to each one of you 
—is something in each case a little 
ditterent; something quite personal, 
directed to you and your particular 
need. You will observe something 
else too, that what will say 
to you will not be any formal teach- 
ing about himself or you or the world 
—but just words and deeds which 
make you trust him and which help 
you in your present problem, some- 
thing utterly practical. 


Let us see where we come out 
when we translate all this to the idea 
of THE WORD OF GOD. First of 
all we are made to see that God’s 
Word has a history. It is the record of 
God’s action in history. It is a kind of 
drama that starts with Abraham or 
earlier with Adam and is still being 
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written. To rightly understand any 
scene or know any character, we must 
see and study them in their historical 
context and in relationship to the 
whole developing story—the plot of 
the drama. 


In that story the central unifying 
figure, the hero whose words and life 
and character and fate carry the heari 
and climax of the drama is Jesus 
Christ, the Jesus of the Sermon on 
the Mount and the sacrifice on Gol- 
gotha, the Christ of Easter and of the 
living spirit-filled church. His story in 
this New Testament is the key to un- 
derstanding the rest. As we read it, 
we see and hear and feel and know 
and are moved by the seeking, say- 
ing, creating, forgiving, revealing love 
of God. ; 

But as we read this story, we hear 
God speaking to each of us a very 
personal and intimate word: not a 
lesson in theology about the Trinity or 
the future life or the meaning of the 
atonement; not a lesson in ethics, out- 
lining exactly what we are to do and 
not to do but the personal message 
of: “Come unto me and I will give 
you rest. .. . Peace be unto you... . 
Thy sins which are many are forgiven 
thee. . . . Fear not, only believe. . . . 
Love thy neighbor as thyself... . I 
am among you as he who serveth, .. . 
Seek ye first the kingdom of right- 
eousness. . . . Be ye merciful as I am 
merciful. . . . Go and be my disciples. 
. . . Whosoever will come after me, 
let him deny himself and take up his 
cross and follow me.” 

This is THE WORD OF GOD. Do 
you see now why I didn’t begin with 
the definition with which I am going 
to end?” The Word of God is the 
effective, influential message of God’s 
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saving love which touches and moves 
and convinces each of us through the 
tragic drama of Jesus Christ, which 
was witnessed by the early church 
and faithfully recorded in the scrip- 
tures and is presently interpreted by 
the life and works and witness of the 
living church.” 


WORSHIP 


Read responsively Psalm 63 
Pray together one or more of the follow- 
ing collects: 
No. 30, Christian Youth Hymnal 
No. 24, Parish School Hymnal 
No. 38, Common Service Book 
Sing the hymn: “Shine Thou Upon Us, 
Lord,” (264 CYH, 153 PSH, 386 
CSB ) 
Read Chaplain George’s Letter 
Discussion 
Offering 
Hymn: “O Word of God Incarnate,” 
(188 CYH, 117 PSH, 169 CSB) 
, Free prayer 
Benediction 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


In what senses are each of the follow- 
ing called the WORD OF GOD? 


The Gospel 

The Bible 

Jesus Christ 

The sermon 

The Old Testament 

The New Testament 
The sacraments 

The church 

The Sunday school lesson ‘ 
The Luther League topic 
A Christian hymn 

A Christian book 


In which of these senses is THE 
WORD OF GOD our standard for faith 
and life? 


PROJECT 

Take a concordance of the Bible. Read 
to your group various passages in which 
this phrase, THE WORD OF GOD ap- 
pears. List it under one or the other of 
the above senses in which the phrase is 
often used. 


®@ How many young people are outside the Christian fellowship? 
1. In the United States and Canada there are approximately five 
million young people who do not regard themselves as church 


members. 


2. About three million young people did not attend church at all 


during the last year. 


3. More than one-half of the pupils in the public schools of the 
United States receive no religious training outside the home (and 
it is highly questionable how much they receive there!). 

4. Young people begin to drift away from the church school at 
about the age of 12. According to one survey, about three-fourths 
of the boys were gone by the time they were 18. 

5. Another recent survey showed that 90 per cent of the young 
people who pass the age of 20 without joining the church never will 
do so. Only 2 per cent of the young people past 23 will ever unite 


with the church.—Builders. 
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Forty-one 


youth 
in the church 


(Continued from page 8) 


thing like this,” commented one S. S. 
superintendent. Following the rally 
the publicity committee sent letters of 
appreciation to all pastors, superin- 
tendents, league presidents and ad- 
visers. 


S. C. visitation program 


During November and December, 
members of the S. C. executive com- 
mittee plugged LurHer Lirre, High 
Ideals, and Luther League in general 
in a program in which each league 
was visited by a member of the com- 
mittee. Purpose of the visitation was 
to stimulate the whole youth program. 


Prior to the visitation, each com- 
mitteeman received a list of all S. C. 
Luther Leagues. He checked the five 
he would like to visit, excluding his 
home group. With this as a basis, as- 
signments were made by the president 
and executive secretary. 


Surprise gift 

Surprise Christmas gift for St. 
Mark’s Luther League in Louisville, 
Ky., was $75 for a tape recorder fund. 
Leaguers had been saving one-quar- 
ter of weekly offerings to buy a re- 
corder for the church. At Christmas 
time they had only $30. 

When the Mary Wulff Missionary 
Society heard of the project which 
would bring programs, songs, wor- 
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ship services to shut-ins of the congre- 
gation, members voted to help lea- 
guers along. Result was that the new 
machine was bought shortly after the 
New Year... . 

Special Thanksgiving project of St. 
Mark’s was collection of food and 
clothing for a needy family. The 
church organist, a school teacher, told 
the group of one of her school chil- 
dren. Her father was in the hospital 
recuperating from an operation, her 
sister was blind, and she lived in an 
unheated two-room porch. The lea- 
guers started collecting food and 
voted money from the treasury to buy 
meat and potatoes. 


Louisville rally 


Louisville leaguers participated, 97 
strong, in a Christmas rally held at 
Calvary Church. Impressive devo- 
tional service of scripture came 
through a hidden PA system to the 
darkened room. As the reading pro- 
gressed, five candles were lit one by 
one. At the close of the devotional 
curtains parted on the stage to reveal 
the nativity scene. 

Visiting leaguers let out long “ohs” 
of astonishment and admiration when 
they entered the Luther League room 
in Calvary’s new parish house. Three 
walls are in shocking pink. The fourth 
is covered by a huge Luther emblem 
in color and to scale. . 

In the room are couches, bookcase, 
phonograph, president’s chair, and 
desk. All the decorating was done by 
leaguers. .. . 

Elected to an honored professional 
fraternity recently was Kentucky-Ten- 
nessee Educational Secretary Barbara 
Jean Reccius. She was admitted into 
Sigma Alpha Iota musical fraternity. 
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How To Read The Bible 


A series of three articles 


By Philip R. Hoh 


VERYBODY 
talks about it; 
nobody does 

anything about it,” 
said Mark Twain. 
He was _ talking 
about the weather. 
But he could al- 
most have said the 
same thing about 
Bible reading. 

If you have ever 
sat down to read 
the Bible, you prob- 
ably know why 
more people don’t 
study it. There are 
a lot of tough pas- 
sages, a lot of words and references 
that you don’t understand. 

The purpose of this little series on 
“How to Read the Bible” is to make 
Bible reading something you will en- 
joy. The next two articles will deal 
with understanding the Bible, and 
with reverencing the Bible. These 
are both closely connected with enjoy- 
ing it. Obviously you won't fully en- 
joy the Bible until you understand 
and reverence it. 


To ENJOY SOMETHING it helps to 
know its value. A five-buck box of 
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chocolates probably 
tastes better than a 
nickle candy bar— 
and not just be- 
cause you get more 
of it, either. I 
could be wrong 
(being a man) but 
it seems to me that 
the more expensive 
dresses and hats in- 
evitably have the 
greatest appeal to 
the “weaker (it 
says here) sex.” So 
right off, let’s get 
straight the value 
of the Bible for you. 

Why should you read the Bible? 
Just because your minister tells you 
to? Just because other Christians in- 
form you that it is valuable? 

Even though the answer to those 
questions may be “Yes,” we're going 
to be stubbom to the point of absurd- 
ity and look for another reason. And 
there is one. 

What's in it for you? That depends 
on you. If your life is running like 
a well oiled machine, has no grit in 
it, has no screws loose, has no wheels 
out of place, has no monkey wrenches 
thrown into it at times—is utterly 
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without problems, frictions, or fears, 
and is always overflowing with enthu- 
siasm, with health, with faith, and 
with righteousness—if that’s a picture 
of your life, then the Bible may not 
be so terribly important to you. In 
fact someone undoubtedly will write 
a chapter about you and add it to the 
Bible. 


If, however, you ever make mis- 
takes or think you never make mis- 
takes; if you ever worry about things 
or never worry about things; if you 
ever have decisions that involve right 
and wrong or never have decisions 
that involve right and wrong. . . and 
so on, then the Bible is of great value 
to you. 


That paragraph probably sounds as 
though my left hand didn’t know what 
my right hand was typing, but I think 
it makes sense. If it appears here in 
print, the editor must have thought 
so too. So there. 


The Bible contains the answers to 
all the questions of moral nature that 
you will meet during your life. Ad- 


mittedly you can’t always turn to such 


and such a page and find out whether 
or not you should cheat in your next 
school exam, but between the Bible’s 
covers lies the answer. 


A LOT OF BOOKS contain answers to 
your problems. Stalin and Karl Marx 
have some answers for you. So does 
nearly everybody else, good or bad. 
The unique thing about the Bible, 
however, is that it contains the right 
answers. I guarantee you 100 per cent 
that you won’t find equally right an- 
swers anywhere else. I'd like to guar- 
antee you more than 100 per cent, 
but that’s all I have available. 
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Now you wouldn't believe me if I 
said I was Shirley Temple, so why 
should you believe me when I say 
that the Bible has the right answers? 
Partly because I didn’t say I was Shir- 
ley Temple, and mostly because you're 
going to prove it to yourself for the 
rest of your life. 

Who gave you life? God, of course. 
It was he who put that mysterious 
spark into the cells that made you. 
It was he who kept them growing. 
It is he who keeps them living. Every 
Christian knows God is the Lord of 
Life. 

Why did he give you life? Just so 
you could go around having a good 
time? Nonsense — although he does 
want you to have a good time. Just 
so you can make a pile of money, 
spend it or leave it to somebody? 
Again, nonsense—although there may 
be nothing wrong with making money. 
Just so you could have children, that 
there would be more people to have 
children? I repeat again, nonsense. 
Just so you could make this world a 
little better for the next generation, 
and it for the next, and so on until a 
final uproarious generation is wiped 
out in a collision with some star. Once 
more, nonsense. 

Follow any of these popular rea- 
sons for living to their logical conclu- 
sions (if such exist)—and you'll see 
what I mean by nonsense. What shal- 
low, insipid, uninspiring goals some 
people can dream up as an excuse for 
living! Do you think the God who 
created and sustains the amazing uni- 
verse (and who knows what other uni- 
verses) would bother with it all for 
such trivial reasons? Of course not. 

He has a far greater plan, some bril- 
liant future, a magnificent kingdom. 
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For that he created us. For that he 
keeps us alive. It is like a pearl of 
great value, Jesus said, which makes 
all dime store pearls worthless in com- 
parison. 


To be fit for this kingdom is no 
little thing. You can’t be an engineer 
without knowing how to do elemen- 
tary math. You can’t be a doctor with- 
out knowing simple anatomy. You 
can't be a clergyman without having 
a gospel. You can’t be a secretary 
without being able to file things, or 
type, or .. . well, maybe that’s a poor 
illustration; I know some secretaries 
who can’t do anything, least of all 
type. 

But you get the parallels. You can't 
be fit to enter God’s kingdom unless 
you are able to fulfill the essential 
elementary requirements of this life. 
If you don’t live in harmony with 
God’s purpose in creating you here 
on this earth, you cannot be used in 
the continuation of his plans, the 
world to come. 


The reason for studying the Bible 
is to find out what God’s plans for 
you are, how you are to live to suit 
him. Some people manufacture other 
reasons for Bible reading. They read 
it for its literary, cultural, historical 
value—or for some similarly good, but 
insufficient reasons. 


The only worth-while reason for 
you to read the Bible, Christian, is to 
learn from it what God wants of you. 
Since through it you can shape your- 
self to fit the niche for which you 
were given life, and thereby have 
eternal life, the Bible is the most valu- 
able thing you possess. It will help 
you to keep your very precious life. 
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THe ANSWERS you need are be- 
tween Genesis 1 and Revelation 22. 
But that’s a lot of material. How do 
you find the answers? 


Somebody* once told a little para- 
ble about a love letter. Suppose you 
were madly in love. (Is there. any 
other way of being in love?) Your 
lover sent you a letter. In it were’ 
several little requests, little things he 
wanted you to do—such as answer the 
letter, pass on some information to 
his. family, and some other items 
which you didn’t quite understand on 
first reading. On reading the letter a 
second time, you still couldn’t quite 
make out all that you were to do. 


Question: What would you do if 
you really loved the writer of the let- 
ter? Would you (1) refuse to follow 
any of the requests until you had de- 
ciphered all of them—even if it took 
years. Or (2) would you first carry 
out the requests you did understand 
and then tackle the ones you didn’t? 
Huh? 


We wouldn’t think much of a per- 
son’s love if that person insisted on 
analyzing, pondering, arguing over a 
few obscure passages before he was 
willing to act on the many perfectly 
clear passages. We would think even 
less of a person who would throw 
away the whole letter because a few 
lines weren’t lucid. So with the Bible, 
God’s love letter to you! 


To Enjoy READING the Bible we 
must first realize its value for us, for 
our present, for our future, for our 
life. You won’t enjoy even the Bible 


* Kierkegaard (An English teacher 
once told me that footnotes are the sign 
of a good manuscript. So here is one. ) 
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unless you approach it desiring to en- 
joy it. This means hard work, no 
superficiality. (The following illustra- 
tion is for thin people only: reading 
the Bible may be like eating some 
foods. Sometimes it is tough to chew, 
hard to swallow, but it sticks to the 
_ribs and makes you gain.) 


We shall say something about using 
our imaginations in the next article. 
But first you must know the Bible’s 
value to you. Knowing its value, you 
will want to read it. 


HOW TO USE THIS ARTICLE 


Questions for group discussion (based on 
the information in the article): 


1. Assuming that nobody reads the 
Bible as much as he ought, what are the 
reasons members of the group have for 
not doing it more? 


2. Can anyone think of a moral ques- 
tion for which the Bible has no answer? 
(There may be a few which have no 
specific answer.) How then can the au- 
thor say that all moral questions are 
answered? 


8. Ask each of the members to write 
down on a slip of paper his honest opin- 
ion as to his reason for living. (Do this 
before discussion of the topic here pre- 
sented. Do not ask members to sign 
names.) Then discuss these reasons in 
comparison with the article. 


Some other things to do: 

1. List on blackboard or individual 
papers as many names as can be thought 
of, of people who were actually put to 
death because of the Bible or part of it, 
the preparation of it, the spreading of 
it, etc. (John Huss, Stephen, Paul, sev- 
eral modern missionaries, etc.) You could 
include men such as Isaiah and Amos if 
you also consider those who wrote mate- 
rial now part of the Bible. 
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2. Have a panel discussion, each 
panel member taking one of the popular 
notions as to the reason for living (para- 
graph beginning “Why did he give you 
lifeP”) and trying to defend it against 
the others. Then have a concluding brief 
presentation showing the Christian reason 
for life, i.e., to do the will of the Cre- 
ator of life. 


WORSHIP OUTLINE 
Hymn: 169 CSB; 117 PSH 


Scripture: John 20:30 and 31; 21:25. Or 
read Mark 4:1-20. 


Two-sentence prayer, or read Hymn 172 
CSB as a prayer 


Hymn: 221 CSB or 123 PSH 
Offering 


Solo (by member, either vocal or instru- 
mental ) 


Lesson 


Game: Bible Quiz or other games appro- 
priate to lesson (see suggestion below ) 


Hymn: 275 or 432 CSB or 232 PSH 
Lord’s Prayer 
Hymn: 458 CSB or 348 PSH 


GAME 


Each member has sheet of paper and 
pencil. Make five columns. vertically. 
Above them write: Matthew, Luke, Gen- - 
esis, Judges, Acts. Now divide the col- 
umns by making horizontal cross lines, 
yielding four rows (five lines). This gives 
a total of 20 spaces. At left of each hori- 
zontal row place a different letter, ex.: 
W-O-R-D. Now have members fill in 
spaces with proper names from books at 
head of column, starting with letters from 
rows. First person filling all spaces cor- 
rectly wins. There will be below each 
book four names of persons or places 
from that book, each beginning with 
W, O, R, and D. 
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By Philip R. Fon 


Understand 
What 


You 
Read 


How to read the Rible 


of mine was carrying around a 

piece of paper with several 
lines of numbers scribbled on it. It 
was a code. When I met him, he 
still hadn’t figured out what it said. 
Until he did find out, some two days 
later, that piece of paper didn’t do 
him the slightest good. But when he 


C HE other day a lawyer friend 
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broke the code, could read what it 
said, it enabled him to open a certain 
safe and find valuable documents left 
by a deceased client. 

To many of us the Bibles we carry 
around might as well be codes for all 
we can understand them. Until we 
do learn to decode their contents, they 
don’t do us the slightest good. But 
when we do learn to understand them, 
they, too, open a safe and give us 
valuable documents left us by those 
now living in another world. 


UNDERSTANDING THE BIBLE is es- 
sential. Not a page has any value un- 
less it is understood. One reason the 
Bible is often hard to understand is 
due to the way it came into being. It 
wasn’t planned (like Washington, 
D. GC.) it grew up (like Philadelphia). 

The Bible contains the straight 
route between man and God. But it 
didn’t start out as a super highway. 
First it was a wandering trail. Grad- 
ually additional trails were blazed by 
pioneers in religious thought. The 
trails led off in various directions; 
some crossed previous roads. Occa- 
sionally a through street (in the form 
of a prophet) established better con- 
nections between man and God. Fi- 
nally the super highway was formed, 
as Jesus made the connection straight 
and permanent. 

The Bible grew up. It grew up 
from early folk lore to advanced phi- 
losophies, from primitive ballads to 
skilllful poems, from stories made up 
around camp fires to carefully com- 
posed narratives. And since the Bible 
is a collection, it contains much of the 
early works in their nearly original 
form, besides more polished later writ- 
ings, and infinite revisions. 
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If there is one thought to keep in 
mind to help you understand what 
the Bible is, remember that it is the 
complete history of a people. It is 
their literature and their laws, their 
songs and their sadness, their victories 
and their defeats, their visions and 
their defects, their purposes and their 
personalities, their hopes and _ their 
fears, their hates and their loves, their 
selves and their God. 


Some Bible writers were brilliant 
men, and some were average. Some 


were literary giants, and some were . 


linguistic pygmies. Some were highly 
technical, and some were purely im- 
aginative. Some were accurate, and 
some were indifferent to facts. Some 
were ageless in their outlook, and 
some reflected only their own times. 

Keeping all this well in mind, it is 
important to remember that often 
more than one man worked on a book 
of the Bible. Some books are a com- 
posite, reflecting the ideas of many 
men of many ages. 

And sometimes, too, different sec- 
tions were written for different peo- 
ples (as in Paul’s letters). You would 
write a different sort of letter to your 
sweetheart than to a cousin or to your 
teacher. You would write in a dif- 
ferent way if you expected your let- 
ter to be read in church, than if you 
expected it to be read privately. If 
you were persecuted and your letters 
censored, you would write differently 
from, let us say, a court scribe making 
official records of a king’s reign. All 
these varieties of situations are found 
in the Bible manuscripts. 

And through all this the hand of 
God moved, sometimes in a most 
mysterious way, sometimes quite 
clearly. Sometimes God’s inspiration 
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is not at all noticeable, but elsewhere 
it is completely apparent. Some men 
God inspired with direct thoughts; 
others he dealt with indirectly, letting 
them think their own thoughts, some- 
times letting them make false guesses 
and wrong statements. 


But between the covers of your 
Bible is the record of a people dealing 
with God, and God dealing with peo- 
ple. The climax, of course, is Jesus, 
who is the truth from God put into a 
living personality. Because the Bible 
gives us the record of Jesus, it con- 
tains the truth. There is truth all 
through the Bible, some very small 
and some very great. But Jesus is 
The Truth, as complete as man can 
ever know it this side of heaven. Since 
the Bible contains all we know his- 
torically about Jesus, it therefore con- 
tains the truth. 


Everything in the Bible, then, is not 
of equal value. Even the prophets 
contradicted each other at times. An 
idea accepted in Elijah’s day was not 
always accepted in Hosea’s. Some of 
Isaiah’s statements were disagreed 
with by Micah. And sometimes there 
is a small mistake made by an his- 
torian, a secretary, or a copyist. 


It is also important to realize that 
the science in the Bible is the science 
of several thousand years ago. Con- 
sidering that fact, it is brilliant in its 
accuracy. But it is not necessarily so 
accurate as the science of today. The 
same is true for medicine, geography, 
and many other things. 


So, no matter where you read in 
the Bible, there is one question that 
you, as a Christian, must continually 
ask. ‘‘Would Jesus agree with this?” 
And sometimes he would not. 
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USE OF BIBLE dictionary, concordance, and commentary is explained in the 
new filmstrip “Teaching the Bible to High School Youth” recently released by 
the ULC Parish Board. This is available without charge to Luther Leagues. 


Order from the Parish Education Committee of your synod. 


In the Sermon on the Mount Jesus 
said, “You have heard that it was 


said by the men of old . . .,” and then 
he quoted from the Old Testament, 
“but I say unto you...” In the story 


of Jesus” temptation, you remember 
that Satan quoted from the Bible, and 
Jesus contradicted him with other 
quotations! 

So let us always remember that 
while the Bible is gold when com- 
pared with anything else, yet in some 
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places it is 12 carat, some places 16 
carat, some places 22 carat. The Bible 
records the weaknesses of its person- 
alities as well as their strengths. Ex- 
amples are: Samson’s immoralities, 
David’s lying, Judas’ betrayal, out- 
moded laws and vengeful psalms. Ob- 
viously we are not to imitate these. 
Always ask, “Would Jesus agree with 
this?” 


You CAN SEE how important it is 
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to learn about the various books, who 
wrote them, when they were written, 
why they were written, to whom they 
were written. Was the author preju- 
diced? Does a greater writer or 
prophet agree or disagree with them? 
What did Jesus say on this subject? 

To get this information 
you need not only a mod- 
ern translation (such as 
Smith and Goodspeed’s 
An American Translation 
or the Revised Standard 
Version), but also some 
good source material (such 
as J. A. Brewer's Literature 
of the Old Testament and 
E. F. Scott’s Literature of 
the New Testament). You can readily 
see that Bible reading for understand- 
ing is not easy. But like everything 
else, it gets easier the more of it you 
do. With practice and knowledge ii 
becomes fascinating, full of wonderful 
people, full of amazing stories, ro- 
mance, action, and a beautiful soul- 
warming, personality-lifting reverence. 

Here is a yery important point in 
Bible reading. Read slowly, and with 
imagination. This is important for 
pleasurable reading, too. 

We moderns are used to reading 
huge quantities of words in order to 
find the idea or story. In the Bible 
a full length novel may be told in a 
few verses. The rest is up to your 
imagination. In many ways those early 
people were smarter than we. They 
expected their readers to do some 
thinking, too. 

As you read, continually pause to 
picture what is taking place. How 
did Saul feel when Samuel anointed 
him king? What would have hap- 
pened if David had been caught in 


one 
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@ Every one wishes 
to have truth on his 
side, but it is not every- 
that 
wishes to be on the 
side of truth. — Arch- 
bishop Whately. 


his tricky double-dealing with the 
enemy? How must Jesus have felt 
when the crowds pushed him from all 
sides, clamoring to be healed? What 
did it look and smell like at the man- 
er? 

Take, for an example, the story 
about Elijah in contest on 
Mount Carmel. Read 
chapter 18 of I Kings. 
Read it slowly, live it. 
Start with verse 16, if you 
prefer. Ahab is king of 
Israel, Jezebel is queen. 
Baal was a foreign god. 
Look for a moment at 
verses 20 and 21—just a 
few words, but picture 
what was happening. Thousands of 
people coming from all parts of the 
land for the contest, all the religious 
leaders from Baal’s temples gathering 
in priestly robes for their part, Ahab 
and Jezebel surrounded by military es- 
cort, driving in the royal chariot up the 
mountain, then walking further. Eli- 
jah all alone, defending the name of 
God. On this decision might hinge 
the future of religious worship. All 
the work of Moses and David and 
countless others might be lost. Stand- 
ing on the mountain side alone, his 
life in the balance, Elijah prepares for 
the contest . . . and so on. Read it 
with imagination until it lives. 

Do the same with every passage in 
the Bible. This is meat, not gravy. 
It must be chewed. It’s worth chew- 
ing. It was written to be chewed. 
It’s been chewed on for centuries. It 
retains its heavenly flavor. Chew on it 
yourself. (It’s not unsanitary; it’s very 
healthful.) 

Next time we'll say something skip- 
ping difficult and uninteresting parts, 


sincerely 
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how to read without bogging down. 

Meanwhile learn the background for 
what you read; read slowly and use 
- your imagination; and read from Jesus’ 
point of view. 


STUDY HELPS 
Hymn: 367 CSB or 268 PSH 


Hymn read as prayer: 368 CSB or 223 
PSH 


Scripture reading: Psalm 137 (as you 
read it, ask the members to try to 
understand it, why was it written? 
Does it contain noble thoughts?) Then 
read Psalm 121 too 


Hymn: 204 CSB or 285 PSH 
Lesson 


Prayer: The Collect for Peace from the 
Vesper Service 

Game: Have everybody read I Kings 
18:16-46: Then start somebody telling 
the story in his own words, using imag- 
ination. After 30 seconds (or a part 
of the story) have him call out some- 
one’s name, That person must take 
up the story at the point left off and 
continue it. Repeat until end, or until 
the novelty is wearing off. Stress that 
they are to fill in with imagination. 


Hymn: 467 CSB or 341 PSH. 


SMALL IDEAS 

1. Work out a simple sentence in 
code (A-1, B-2, etc.), and let the mem- 
bers try to decode it on individual papers. 

2. Have a member explain (with a 
blackboard sketch) how cities grow up. 
Draw parallel between this and Bible. 

8. The week before, give three mem- 
bers the subject “Why you should come 
to Luther League,” and have each write 
a short letter on that subject (one page). 
One person to write to a teacher, an- 
other to a sweetheart, another to a distant 
relative. Compare letters during proper 
place in lesson, to illustrate inevitable 
differences in treatment. 

4. Get copies of the books suggested 
in the lesson and pass them around. 


QUESTIONS 

1. Can anyone think of an easier way 
to understand the Bible, other than 
bother learning all this background mate- 
rial, ete.? Will other ways work as well? 

2. What are the dangers in just open- 
ing the Bible any place, reading a verse 
or two, and trying to live by it—as many 
people do? 


PROJECT 

Start a small reference library, con- 
taining modern translations of the Bible, 
some source books, a Bible Dictionary, 
and a Concordance. 


® It was Christmas and the Liberian villagers had been asked 
this year, instead of receiving gifts to give to help carry the gospel 
to others. As in many mission fields, they brought not money but 
produce. Presently the great plates were piled high with offerings 
of rice, bananas, palm nuts, and pineapples. 

There was a moment's pause. Slowly a 12-year-old boy walked 
forward and put his feet in one of the plates. 


Afterward, when the missionary questioned him, the boy said, 


“We are very poor. 
myself.”—G. Clark. 
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| did not have anything else to give, so | gave 
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AVE you ever been inspired by 
some event, and had a wave of 
emotion run the length of your 

spine. Perhaps it happened during the 
singing of a certain hymn. Perhaps it 
came while you watched a_ parade. 
.Perhaps it occurred during an espe 
cially touching scene of a movie, 

Well, there is a wave of emotion 
that runs up and down the Bible’s 
spine; for the Bible is inspired, too. 
The spine of the Bible is the concept 
of God. This concept holds together 
the various parts of the Bible. Though 
each book, each author, each charac- 
ter may contribute a separate verte- 
bra, they all connect to form a chain 
from Genesis to Revelation. 


There is a special emotion attached 
to that Biblical spine. It is the emo- 
tion of reverence. Reverence comes 
from the knowledge that you face 
something so wonderful that it is over- 
whelming you. When you find some- 
thing you admire beyond all else, 
something you respect with all your 
heart and mind and soul and charac- 
ter, something which drives down to 
the fundamentals of life, then you 
have reverence. 

The Bible writers were inspired 
men. That is, they were affected by 
God. They stood in his presence and 
knew it. They watched history de- 
velop and saw God’s hand moving it. 
They stepped fearlessly into the un- 
known, ventured forth where others 
called them fools, because they knew 
there was a God, and that they were 
not alone. Bible personalities chal- 
lenged all sorts of odds, arrayed them- 
selves against kings and armies, for 
they knew that a prophet and God al- 
ways constitute a majority. You can- 
not understand the Bible or even en- 
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joy it until you realize how much God 
meant in the lives of its heroes. 

The Bible contains records of some 
of the finest people ever created and 
developed. Each of us wants good 
friends. Each of us wants to know 
people we can respect, look to as 
heroes, count as our friends. 

One of my biggest complaints about 
TV is that I see so many interesting 
people but am unable to become their 
friends. Few of us know enough of 
the kind of people we most admire. 
If you have vision, and can catch 
some of the meaning of “the com- 
munion of saints,” I invite you to 
make friends, intimate friends, with 
the greatest people who ever live. 


LEavING JESUS OUT of it for a mo- 
ment, top on my list of friends is St. 
Paul. I have gotten to know him. I 
know what he said. I know what he 
did. I have learned his character. I 
have a good idea what he might say 
about the various situations I face. I 
like him tremendously. He is a man I 
am proud to know. I know also that 
Paul was and is a Christian. 


Read wit 


Third in a series on Th 
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sible by Philip R. Hoh 
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He is a “saint” as I am, a 
believer like me. There is no 
comparison between his abil- 
ity and mine—only contrast, 
but we are both Christians. 
We both follow Jesus as Lord. 
We both like to travel. We 
both like to write. And I 
know that Paul is living in 
the same kingdom of God 
that I live in. He is, there- 
fore, among my finest living 
friends. When we take holy 
communion, we take it to- 
gether—along with many 
other wonderful Christian 
people born in all ages. 

I invite you to be intro- 
duced, to introduce yourself 
by way of the Bible, to many 
wonderful living friends. 
They are friends you shall 
meet face to face some day, 
friends whose company you 
can enjoy now and enjoy 
more fully in the days to 
come. 

Perhaps you will like 
Peter, or Mary Magdalene, 
or John. Perhaps Saul, or 
David, Elijah, Amos, Isaiah, Jeremiah. 
They, and many others, are all indi- 
viduals, all different. Some have the 
qualities and talents you have, both 
good and bad. Some have the same 
interests, the same problems. And 
most of them are people whom you 
can be proud to know. Get to know 
them. It’s well worth the effort. Per- 
haps you can catch from them the 
most important emotion of your life, 
the reverence for God which each of 
them possessed. 


In THE BIBLE, too, are some of the 
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finest thoughts ever uttered. Bible 
writers weren't trying to write some- 
thing they could sell, something that 
would be popular. They had some- 
thing they wanted to say. Some spent 
a lifetime on their work. 

A long time ago I memorized the 
13th chapter of First Corinthians—al- 
though I normally despise memorizing 
anything. I have never been sorry. 
In my opinion there is no finer philo- 
sophical or religious literature in exist- 
ence than that passage. 

Stories, like the one of the Good 
Samaritan, or the Prodigal Son, or the 
birth of Jesus grow upon you as you 
read and re-read them. They seem 
simple the first time. But they have 
new and deeper meanings each time 
you read them. There are passages in 
the Bible I thought I understood long 
ago, but today I discovered something 
new and fascinating in them. And 
tomorrow it will be the same. 

As we said before, the Bible writers 
deal with basic problems of life. An- 
swers are not simple. Many are quite 
complex. As we mature in thinking 
and in Bible reading we discover that 
frequently the arguments and _ prob- 
lems we are thinking of as new, were 
discussed and answered thousands of 
years ago. The answers are often just 
what we are looking for. 

The book of Job, for example, an- 
swers the problem of suffering and 
injustice. It gives the only acceptable 
answer. Thousands who don’t know 
their Bibles well enough search for 
that answer every day. Many never 
find it. But there it sits, waiting for 
people to read it. The Bible is packed 
with great thoughts and ideas. 


LET US INTERRUPT Ourselves a mo- 
ment and say something about skip- 
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ping and skimming in Bible reading. 
Between the interesting and impor- 
tant-to-you passages, the Bible often 
has long, dull, and irrelevant mate- 
rial-the dimensions of a temple, a 
family tree, a list of captured kings. 

As you read, you must learn to 
skim over certain parts, watching 
carefully to see where the story or 
idea picks up again, and _ slowing 
down when it does. Sometimes you 
may want to skip certain chapters en- 
tirely. 

Of course you know the chapters 
and verses were divided up that way 
years after the Bible was completed, 
and the breaks are not always in logi- 
cal places. So don’t count on a story 
beginning or ending with a chapter. 
It doesn’t always work that way. 


WirHour pousT the greatest thing 
the Bible has to offer is the person of 
Jesus. No need to tell you that a 
greater personality ever existed. If 
there were nothing else in the Bible 
except the accounts about Jesus, it 
would still be the world’s most in- 
finitely worth-while book. A Chris- 
tian’s Bible reading should never stray 
too long or too far away from the 
gospels. The rest is all worth reading, 
too. But the gospels are the meatiest 
meat. 

Luke is most everybody’s favorite. 
It presents Jesus to us as a person. 
Matthew is good for studying what 
Jesus said. Mark is good for study- 
ing what Jesus did. John is an anal- 
ysis of who Jesus is. 

Get to know Jesus for yourself, not 
only through your pastor’s sermons, 
your parents, your Sunday school— 
though these are valuable. But get 
to know him directly. First by read- 
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ing about him in the Bible. Then by 
meeting him in your heart. The sec- 
ond will accompany the first. 


Wuite I ruinx reading the Bible 
is good anywhere and at any time, 
and while I know some veteran read- 
ers can benefit from Bible 
reading even on_ street- 
cars, buses, trains, or other 
noisy places, I do believe 
you ought to start out in a 
different way. 


Make available for your- L. Hays. 


self the proper few books 
that will give you the 
background material you need. (See 
suggested books in previous article 
of this series.) Then go into a private 
place, your own room if. you have 
one. Turn off the radio—Bible reading 
is different from ordinary reading. 


Read the background material 
about the book or prophet you are 
interested in. Then open your mod- 
ern translation of the Bible and begin 
reading at the beginning of the book. 
Skim or skip the dull parts, but where 
it looks as though the author were 
telling a story or presenting a good 
idea, go slowly, re-read if necessary. 


Look up places and customs in a 
reference book or Bible dictionary. 


Maybe one chapter (or only a few 
verses) will be all you'll cover at one 
time. And possibly you won't be the 
slightest bit inspired when you're fin- 
ished. No matter, that will come. 

A little prayer—“Lord, help me to 
understand what I am reading and 
benefit from it,” or “Make thy word 
a lamp unto my feet and a light unto 
my path’—will help you get the right 
atmosphere for inspiration. 
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@ They that worship 
God from fear, would 
worship the devil, too, 
if he appear.—Walter 
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But don’t kid yourself. It won't be 
easy. It may take a long time before 
you begin to enjoy your reading. But 
this I know: if you keep at it, you 
will enjoy it. The day will surely 
arrive when nothing will compare 
with your Bible reading, for satisfac- 
tion, companionship, wor- 
ship, enjoyment. 


The most important 
thing is to begin. A little 
at a time, enjoyed, under- 
stood, reverenced, and the 
Bible will become your 
most cherished possession. 
Its people will live. And 
you will draw close to God, fulfill the 
purpose for which you were created, 
and live with Love forever and ever. 


A SUGGESTED SERVICE 


Hymn: 424 CSB; 809 PSH 
Call to worship: Read verses 1 and 3 
of hymn 286 CSB; 248 PSH 
Prayer: 37, page 29 of PSH 
Topic 
Hymn: 131 CSB; 185 PSH 
Game: Have members write down on in- 
dividual papers (one to a member) 
what they most want in a personal 
hero. 
1—Type of work hero does 
2—Hobby of hero 
3—Short description of hero’s char- 
acter 
4—Hero’s social and cultural back- 
ground 
Collect these and read each off to 
entire group. After each complete de- 
scription is read have members sug- 
gest Bible personality best fitting de- 
scfiption or closest to what member is 
looking for 
Closing prayer: Read together (or have 
someone read) hymn 347 PSH or 464 
CSB 
Hymn: 472 CSB; 837 PSH 
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THINGS TO DO 


1. For some future meeting have a 
committee study a book of the Bible, 
(Luke, for example) and give the group 
a report on the author, purpose, style, 
and other needed background material. 
This is to enable them all to read the 
book with more understanding. 

2. This would be an appropriate time 
for a Bible quiz. Perhaps each member 
would like to sketch very briefly the life 
of a Bible character and see how many 
cam guess who it is. 

3. Make a collection of Bible pas- 
sages that are favorites among the mem- 
bers (passages, not verses), which all 
could use for an introduction to enjoy- 
able Bible reading. 


4. Questions to discuss: 


a) How come the prophets had 
enough nerve to defy all sorts of oppo- 
sition? Analyze the answer a bit. 

b) What is the “communion of 
saints’? 

c) (For self-discussion—give each 
member a slip of paper and have him 
write down the answers to these ques- 
tions on it, then take it home with 
him. ) 


1) Where can I read the Bible 
without fear of interruption? 

2) When is the best time for me 
to read the Bible? 


3) What book do I want to start 
in, or what passage? 


BECOME A DEACONESS... 
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Prepare to serve in the 


INSTITUTIONS 
OF YOUR CHURCH 


Os: 


HOUSE MOTHER 
NURSE 

GROUP WORKER 
SOCIAL WORKER 
ADMINISTRATOR 


+ 


For Information Write 
SISTER MILDRED WINTER 


Room 713, 1228 Spruce St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Gerry Goldene gives a first-hand 


report on church youth in Scandinavia 


A Lesson for America 


S Luther League strictly an 
American idea or is there such a 


thing in our Lutheran church 
across the Atlantic? This last summer 
while traveling in Europe with a 
_ group of American students, I was 
able to learn the answer first-hand. 

No, there isn’t what we would actu- 
ally call a Luther League. There is, 
however, a Lutheran youth program 
that is very similar. 

But here is where the surprise lies. 
This program is conducted by the 
YMCAs and the YWCAs. In Norway, 
Sweden, and Denmark the “Y” move- 
ments are definitely of a Christian 
character. When one returns to the 


United States after observing the Ys - 


in these countries, one can well agree 
with the person who suggested that 
“Christian” be dropped from the title 
of the organizations in the U. S. 

An essential part of this Scandi- 
navian youth program that makes it 
so comparable to our Luther League 
is the central idea of Bible study along 
with worship and Christian fellow- 
ship. On both sides of the Atlantic 
these are recognized as vital parts of 
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any Christian youth work. Honest ef- 
fort is made to keep the Bible a guide 
to life and service. 

But Bible study is also a point 
where difference arises. It is true that 
in America we study our Bibles. But 
where we study, they delve. Where 
we actually only touch the surface, 
they really “dig” and absorb that 
which they dig. I was quite amazed 
at several Bible discussions when 
European students sought out the 
meaning of passages from the original 
Greek New Testament. 


IN THE SCANDINAVIAN countries, the 
YMCAs and YWCAs also maintain af- 
filiations with the international Boy 
and Girl Scout movements. 

At a camp in Norway where some 
2,000 scouts were meeting for their 
annual get-together, I could clearly 
see the quality in this phase of youth 
work. The handicraft and workman- 
ship displayed was simply marvelous. 
The camp was divided into the vari- 
ous districts of the country, and each 
district displayed articles related to its 
major occupation. The districts of 
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Stavanger and Bergen displayed the 
tall masts of fishing ships with their 
nets. The lumbering areas showed the 
tools of its trade. In front of each 
tent were designs made in the sand of 
flowers and stone giving the name of 
the particular place from which the 
occupants came. 

It happened to be a rainy, dreary 
day, yet activity went on everywhere. 
Some boys were cooking and eating 
their noon meal around sputtering 
fires. Others were singing while clean- 
ing their tents. 

And by this time I had leamed that 
beneath this externally visible ordi- 
nary Boy Scout camp was a group 
bonded together by a common faith 
in Jesus Christ. 

These Scandinavian countries are 
essentially Lutheran. The Lutheran 
church comprises nominally 97 per 


“Towering o'er the wrecks... 


cent of the total populations. It forms 
what has been called a state church 
but which the Scandinavians would 
prefer to call a “folk church.” 

Because of this there are strong con- 
nections between church and_ state 
bringing about religious education in 
the public schools. To us in America 
this sort of thing is unheard of and 
unthought of, but in these countries 
not much question ever arises over 
this matter. Old and New Testament, 
church history, and theology are a few 
of the subjects taught in school. 


Yes, youtH in Scandinavia do lead 
lives quite different from those of 
youth in America in both education 
and activities. From our fellow Lu- 
therans across the Atlantic we could 
learn to center our lives more fully 
about our faith in Jesus Christ. 


® In 1863 when the draft riots were raging in New York City, 
a score of frightened Negroes sought shelter in the Little Church 
Around the Corner. The pastor, Dr. George Hendric Houghton, fed 
and sheltered them for two days. They occupied every available 
corner: The choir room, the robing room, the Sunday school room— 
they were everywhere. 


Finally the news was noised about and crowds gathered outside. 
The police warned Dr. Houghton that there was little they could do 
to protect him or his church. There was serious danger of the mob’s 
invading the sanctuary or burning it to the ground. Police suggested 
that he put the Negroes out and thereby protect his church. 


Outside, the sound of pistol shots rang out. A crisis was imminent. 


Without a word Dr. Houghton turned from the police, took a cross 
from the altar, and pushed open the front door. There he stood in 
the entrance with the cross held aloft in his right hand. He waited. 
Gradually the crowd slunk into the darkness until not a rioter was 
left. The Negroes were safe “beneath the cross of Jesus.’’—Zions 
Herald. 
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Cs BE effective, the invitations This rollicking party is 


should be made in the shape of 


some object associated with a gyuqqested by the aan 
child. A diaper is one of the very 99 Y gang 


easiest forms to use. in Grace League, Houston, 
A simple verse like the following 
may be written: ; Texas 


Dressed as kids you must come. 
Now don’t say that’s dumb, chum 


Prizes, games, refreshments, too, 2 5) 
Lots of fun awaiting you, true. : Kids 


It’s a date for round about eight. 


To rate, don’t be late, Mate. K d 
apades 


The only way to enjoy yourself is 
to dress appropriately for the occasion. 
You must recall the early years of your 
life and dress as a kid. 

The girls might come in_ short 


TOYS and children’s clothes were standard equipment when the gang at Grace 
Church tested this party to make sure other Luther leaguers would enjoy the 
games. Evidently the fellows were too timid to be photographed in short trousers. 
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dresses with big bows in their hair, 
and carry dolls or stuffed animals. 

The boys may come in short pants, 
or some might come in their first pair 
of long pants. They could wear big 
bow ties and long socks, and pull toys 
or ride stick horses. 

To make everyone feel like a kid 
again supply them with balloons and 
party hats. 

There should be a prize given to 
the person with the cleverest costume. 

The prizes for all games should be 
children’s toys—for example, tops, 
blocks, whistles, or rubber balls. 


Fruit Basket 

The players are given names of 
fruits, such as lemons, oranges, figs, 
pears. Several players may represent 
the same thing. When the leader 
calls, “Lemons and oranges,” all play- 
ers bearing those names change seats. 
The leader seizes the first free chair. 
The leader continues naming fruits in 
pairs until he gets a seat. If he doesn’t 
get.one, he calls, “Fruit basket,” and 
all change seats. The one left out 
becomes the Leader. 


So you think you know your pals 

Each guest must be notified ahead 
of time to bring a picture of himself, 
preferably taken when he was _ be- 
tween one and five years of age. 

When each “kid” arrives, he is to 
give his picture to the host. He will, 
in turn, put all pictures on a table, 
assigning each a number. 

Every “child” is given a paper and 
pencil and allowed to pass in front 
of the table to try and identify each 
picture. 

The person guessing the most cor- 
rectly will win a prize. 
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London bridge 

Two players, stand with their hands 
joined to form an arch. The other 
players form a line, one behind the 
other, and pass under the arch and 
round again, singing: 

“London bridge is falling down, 
Falling down, falling down. 
London bridge is falling down, 

My fair lady!” 

Each stanza is similarly four lines 
long, the first and third lines being 
identical, and the second line a repe- 
tition twice of the last three syllables 
of the first line. The other stanzas 
are: 

“You stole my watch and kept the key, 

Kept the key, etc... . 

“Off to prison you must go... . 
“Take the key and lock her up... . 

At the last word of the fourth 
stanza, the arch falls, and a player is 
captured. The two players who are 
the bridge, having already agreed that 
one is to be represented by a diamond 
necklace and the other by a gold pin, 
take the player off to a place desig- 
nated as the prison, and whispers: 
“Which would you rather have, a dia- 
mond necklace or a gold pin?” Which- 
ever is chosen, the player stands as 
number two in a line which will be 
prepared for a tug of war. 
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After every player has been “locked 
up,” the tug of war takes place. The 
side winning receives a prize. 


A sticky subject 

To play this game, everyone pres- 
ent is given a stick of gum to chew. 

Then, each person is given a plain 
3x5 card, a pencil, and a toothpick. 
Each “kid” prints his name on one side 
of the card, and places the wad of 
gum on the other. He then proceeds, 
with the aid of the toothpick, to work 
the gum into the shape of some ob- 
ject familiar to childhood—such as, a 
bottle, a dog, a train, or wagon. 

Three people, who act as judges, 
award a prize to the person making 
the best illustration. 


Drop the handkerchief 
The player who is counted out as 
_ the “it” is given a handkerchief. While 
he moves around outside the ring, the 
others sing: 
“A tisket, a tasket, a green and yellow 
basket, 
I sent a letter to my love, and on 
the way I dropped it.” 
At the word “dropped,” the “it” 
drops the handkerchief behind one 
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player, and starts to run around the 
circle. If he can make the complete 
circle before the player realizes the 
handkerchief has been dropped be- 
hind him, that player must go into 
the center of the ring—the dunce pen. 
If the player sees the handkerchief, 
he chases the “it” at once. If the “it” 
reaches the break in the circle before 
the other player catches him, the 
other player becomes the “it.” If not, 
the first “it” tries again. A player put 
in the dunce pen can only get out by 
later snatching the handkerchief from 
behind some other player, before that 
player can get it. 


Drink it all, now 

Select three boys and three girls 
from the group—all must be good 
sports who enjoy a good laugh. 

The host gives the first boy and 
first girl baby bottles equally filled 
with orange juice. After the first one 
finishes his bottle, the host gives the 
second person his, and so on until one 
team is completely through. 

Naturally, the prize can be the baby 
bottle. 


O goody, eats! 

For refreshments, a circus theme 
might be carried out. 

Ice cream cones, cake and lemon- 
ade may be served. 

The ice cream cones might resem- 
ble a clown with a pleated ruffle made 
of paper cup forms around the top 
of the cone for the collar, chocolate 
drops for the eyes, and a big gum 
drop for the hat. 

The cake can have a merry-go- 
round on top made of paper for the 
canopy, peppermint sticks for poles 
and animal cookies. 
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“An Ounce of Prevention Is Worth a Pound of Cure” 


AEENS| 3, 
How to Meet Your PROBLEMS 


By JOHN and DORATHEA CRAWFORD 


This book is a unique achievement. It is written for TEEN-AGERS them- 
selves, in their language, yet indispensable to parents, clergy, social workers, 
teachers and all who have the high privilege and great responsibility of being 
“guide, counselor and friend” to teen-age boys and girls. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO 


WOMEN’S PRESS 
600 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me ......... eee Copies of TEENS! . . . HOW TO MEET YOUR 
PROBLEMS, by John and Dorathea Crawford, at $3.00 each. 


lkenclosex $25 ees Billme(  _)s Send’G:O.D:(¢ — ): 
NAME See cmt io DUNN, SED om es RON Recta ges a a cceyin arlene ap reapleae ea os tee a ea 
SSH 5d St Sl Fp eat saan Ne PSR Pe Hee ce Mee een Re ner ete cae Tenet 
CC UTN cian os I teh cee ee es ZONE CR ame STATE s20<3 228 tere 
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Book of the Wouth 


TEENS! . . . HOW TO MEET YOUR 
PROBLEMS. By John and Dorathea 
Crawford. New York: Woman’s 
Press. 176 pages. $3.00. 

Julia hated school, was doing poor- 
ly, and wanted to find some short-cut 
into a job. ... Paul had a trigger tem- 
per that cost him his girl and put him 
in the school principal’s office when 
a teacher overheard one of his tirades. 
... Chris was a champion day- 
dreamer—to the extent that she found 
her crowd and her everyday life hum- 
drum and irritating. . . . Eric had to 
listen to pep talks from his parents 
and his grandfather about getting into 
‘ college although he knew he’d make a 
grade-A mechanic and would only 
flunk out of a university... . 

The Julias, Erics, Chrises, and 
Pauls are common among teen-agers. 
Growing up is a tough proposition 
and it’s easy to become confused. For- 
tunately for the foursome mentioned 
above, a counselor was able to help 
them. And fortunately for all the 
other teen-agers whose problems may 
be similar or different Teens! .. . 
How to Meet Your Problems has been 
published to do just what it says. 

John Crawford, co-author of Bet- 
ter Ways of Growing Up, and his 
wife have had practical experience in 
helping young people get the kinks 
out of their mixed-up lives. Unlike 
many adults, these two recognize the 
seriousness of teen-age troubles. Their 
suggestions are practical. 
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The 176 pages deal with family 
problems, relations with friends, edu- 
cational problems, and personal prob- 
lems. The authors emphasize that the 
key to solving difficulties is to recog- 
nize that you have them. 


Seeking help is also necessary. An‘! 
the Crawfords tell you whom to trust. 
With revealing tests and case _his- 
tories, they show ways in which the 
teen-agers can help themselves. 


Teens! ... How to Meet Your Prob- 
lems should be a MUST book for any 
young person who admits his or her 
troubles and for anyone who has any- 
thing to do with teen-agers. 


—MarcGARET MANGUM 


Beginning with this issue, LU- 
THER LIFE is recommending a 
“Book-of-the-Month.” This feature 
is being added as a special serv- 
ice to many Luther Leagues—and 
Luther leaguers—that wish to add 
to their libraries only the best 
current books. 

The book selected each month 
may be fiction or non-fiction. It 
may be a book for intermediates 
and seniors. Or it may be a 
volume that all five groups—in- 
termediates, seniors, young peo- 
ple, pastors, and advisers—will 
find helpful and interesting. 

You may be sure of one thing: 
Any book chosen as. “Book-of- 
the-Month” is worth its purchase 
price, whether it sells for 50 cents 
or $4.50. 

The B-O-T-M selection will always 
be printed first in the “Book Re- 
view” section of LUTHER LIFE. 
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INDIA, GIVE ME THINE HEART. By 
Isabel L. Pettit. Boston: W. A. Wilde 
Co. 189 pages. $2.50. 

Here is an excellent book to read 
and condense for a missionary pro- 
gram. It is the true life history of 
a boy born and raised in India during 
the late 19th century; of the family 
of Christians he raised; and of his 
contribution to Christianity. 

Subbu David, born into an orthodox 
Hindu family of the Vaisya caste, had 
an intelligent mind which was eager 
to be developed. After learning all 
that the Hindu school could teach 
him, Subbu David went to a mission 
school where he not only gathered 
worldly knowledge, but also knowl- 
edge of Jesus Christ. 

Jesus Christ entered his heart so 
completely that he willingly gave up 
all earthly possessions to be baptized 
into Christianity. To become a Caris- 
tian in India meant giving up all as- 
sociations with former Hindu friends 
and relatives. Even Subbu David’s 
mother could no longer see him, for 
the horrible “karmam” was performed 
over him. Although he lived and 
walked the earth, he was considered 
dead to the Hindus. 

How Subbu David learns of Christ 

. gives up all for Christ . . . be- 
comes a Christian . . . marries a Chris- 
tian .. . and raises nine Christian chil- 
dren who in their turn raised Chris- 
tian children and the conversions each 
of these offspring makes, all combine 
to make this an interesting mission 
story. 

This book also makes evident the 
great difference in the lives of the In- 
dian people who have surrendered 
their all to the Lord and those who 
persist in living under Hindu laws. 
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The happy, peaceful existence of the 
Christian Indian helps him to convert 
many Hindu followers to Christ fol- 
lowers. 

There are four hundred million peo- 
ple in India and perhaps a missionary 
will only touch two or three Indian 
hearts in his life. But, oh, what can 
be accomplished by two or three!! 
Read India, Give Me Thine Heari. 
Here’s proof that it PAYS TO GIVE 
TO FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


—ELEANOR GUDERIAN 


DOUBLE PLAY. By Philip Harkins. 
New York: Holiday House. $2.50. 
William Smith was a well-mannered 

bellhop at Hotel Mammoth. Off duty, 

however, William Smith becomes 

“Pepper” Smith, the two-fisted, play- 

busting, sparkplug of the Bronx Bear- 

cats. 

Then came the trouble at the hotel 
and William Smith found himself 
homeless and jobless. In his attempt 
to escape he winds up in upstate New 
Hampshire with an assumed name. 
But he was still a ball player and he 
set out to show the hicks on the local 
semi-pro baseball team how to play 
ball. William Smith does lead the 
team to the league championship but 
in doing so, he learns a few things 
that were worth taking back to the 
city. 

In his novel, Double Play Philip 
Harkins describes what happens to a 
tough city boy when he finds himself 
in strange surroundings. ‘ 

Leaguers of high school age will be 
especially interested in this book, both 
from the sports angle and what the 
book offers from the standpoint of 
character. 

—Dvuane Lunp 
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BIBLE BOOKMARK 


Cross with Luther League Emblem 


Heavy, Special Finish Cardboard, with Luther League Emblem in Blue Ink 


THIS BOOKMARK is very nice to place 
in Easter flowers for sick and shut-in folks. 
Name of Church can be written on reverse 
side. 
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